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PHOTO of four distinctly mannish applications of zipper type slide fasteners 
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A NEW ROUTE TO 
UNDERSTANDING 


By E. KENT HUBBARD 


An editorial, written prior to the Supreme Court’s decision on the 
Wagner Act and published in a recent issue of the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce, tells how a labor dispute was settled locally at Peoria, Illinois. 
Because this editorial describes a new route to industrial understanding, it 
deserves the attention of Connecticut employees and employers. It reads 
as follows: 

“While the country is awaiting the decision of the Supreme Court on 
the Wagner labor relations act which, by its preamble, was to ‘promote 
equality of bargaining power—to diminish the causes of labor disputes’— 
but which instead has been followed by a widespread epidemic of labor 
disturbances; and while Congress has been deftly evading the issue of the 
sit-down strike; and while the Canadian premier speaks of U. S. anarchy; 
and while the President has started a campaign to rob the Supreme Court 
of its independence so that among other things labor relations generally 
may be legislated by the federal government instead of by local governments, 
it may be helpful to employers fearing strikes to learn the details of how 
one recent and important strike was settled. 

“Without bloodshed, or the intervention of either federal or local 
mediatory officials; without public officials refusing to enforce the law; 
without the employer being obliged to yield management rights to out- 
side organizers, and with the loss only of two days’ pay to the workers, 
the Caterpillar Tractor strike was quickly settled in a very novel way. 

“About six months ago an ex-coal miner and a union attorney started 
an organizing campaign among the 11,000 workers in the Caterpillar Trac- 
tor plant. Many signed up, but as is usual in C. I. O. operations, few if 
any, paid fees. About a month ago the organizers called on the management. 
The latter restated its principles, in effect for twenty years, that it would 
‘bargain with anyone who actually represented any employee.’ 

“Last week another meeting was arranged. But this was not the kind of 
meeting the organizers expected. Present as spectators and silent witnesses 
were the president of the Foundrymen’s Union, the vice president of the 
Machinists’ Union, the president of the Caterpillar Girls club; all told, 
about 100 employees—invited at random from all over the factory,—the 
gentlemen of the press, and an expert court reporter, sat in on the negoti- 
ations. 


“The court reporter took down every word uttered. The organizers pre- 


J. I. Ancus | sented their demands. There was no swearing, no threatening, no coercion. 


(Continued on page 16) 
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FEDERAL AND STATE LEGISLATION 


FEDERAL 


OR the third consecutive month 
Fe Supreme Court of the United 

States basked in the floodlight of 
public attention, but shared the light 
to some extent with Congress who 
fumbled about for some method of 
settling “sit-down” strikes. Congress 
appears to be doing a tight-rope walk- 
ing act until public sentiment shapes 
up more conclusively. The best that 
was done on sit-down strikes was for 
the Senate to pass a three-paragraph 
resolution “declaring sit-down strikes, 
industrial espionage and a denial to 
other collective bargaining rights con- 
trary to public policy.” Passed by the 
Senate April 6, the House Labor Com- 
mittee approved it in the week of 
April 18 by a 11 to 4 vote. It will 
likely be passed before this issue is off 
the press. 

The House Committee’s approved 
condemnation of sit-down strikes, in- 
dustrial espionage and denial of col- 
lective bargaining rights, was so ob- 
viously a straddle, that it was actu- 
ally admitted as such in labor quar- 
ters. 

The action of the Supreme Court in 
declaring the Wagner Act constitu- 
tional by a § to 4 defeat, came as a 
complete surprise to official Washing- 
ton, as well as to business generally. 
The effect of this decision was to cause 
the revamping of a number of new 
industrial control laws which had been 
framed prior to the Court’s decision 
to establish Federal control over 
wages and hours. The laws had been 
framed with the thought that the 
Wagner Act would be invalidated. 
Federal lawyers who are re-surveying 
the situation and attempting to re- 
draft the proposals appear to have the 
feeling that the Supreme Court, in the 
Wagner Act decision, did not hold 
that Congress can regulate manufac- 
turers as such, but did admit that Con- 
gress had the power to regulate prac- 
tices of employers which, by inter- 
rupting manufacture, burden or ob- 
struct interstate commerce (full de- 
tails on the implications of the Wag- 
ner decision will be mailed to Asso- 
ciation members shortly). 

The President’s attitude, despite 
the decision, is still one of “no com- 
promise” on his Court proposal, and 
concerning the power to regulate bus- 
iness, he seeks through the final adop- 
tion of industrial control bills which 
would permit regulation of hours, 


wages and working conditions by the 
Federal Government. Until the Court 
fight is settled, the present legislative 
jam is likely to continue, with only 
here and there passage of minor legis- 
lation. 

The situation on bills of particular 
interest to industry was as follows on 
April 16: 

1. A favorable report in the House 
on repealing the section in the 1934 
Revenue Act which gives publicity to 
the salaries of corporatior. officials. 

2. Hearing started by the Senate 
Education Committee on the Wagner 
Housing Bill. 


3. Hearings being held by the House 
Judiciary subcommittee on the Smith 
bill which forbids shipment of goods 
into a state in violation of any state 
law. 

4. Hearings called by another 
House Juduciary subcommittee on the 
Wilcox bill intended to bar corpora- 
tions from Federal courts on the simple 
plea of diversity of citizenship. Biil 
known as the “Legal Residence of Cor- 
poration” bill. 


§. Passage by House for the second 
consecutive year of the Pettingill 
Long-Short Haul bill. 

6. Hearings being held before a sub- 
committee of the House Labor Com- 
mittee on the Ellenbogen bill (cotton 
textile NRA). The bill appears to 
have Presidential approval and back- 
ing. 

7. Passage by both Houses of Guf- 
fey-Vinson coal control bill on April 
iz. 

8. Introduction to both House and 
Senate of a bill to amend the Walsh- 
Healey Public Contracts Act which 
would extend the scope of the act to 
all contracts in excess of $2,500, and 
also extend it to services as well as 
supplies. The present Walsh-Healey 
Act takes effect only on contracts of 
$10,000 or more. The new one would 
also make ineligible bidders who per- 
sisted in violating the Wagner Labor 
Act, and in addition, would require 
bids to be accompanied by certificates 
that the goods were manufactured in 
compliance with the labor conditions 
of the act. 


Other matters that have been troub- 
ling Administration and __ business 
leaders is the threat of inflation and 
large government relief appropriations. 
Both business and Marriner S. Eccles, 
head of the Federal Reserve Bank, 
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share the belief that the only way the 
inflationary trend can be stopped is 
by balancing government outgo with 
income, which means either an in- 
crease in taxes or a large decrease in 
expenditures, neither of which is pop- 
ular action for the President or Con- 
gress to undertake. Already, in an at- 
tempt to boost the prices of sagging 
government bonds, the Treasury De- 
partment has purchased in the open 
market a number of bonds now being 
sold by banks to secure sufficient funds 
to finance the increasing requirements 
of expanding business. President Roo- 
sevelt has already ordered economies 
by various government departments. 
However, at the same time, he ap- 
pears to be contemplating a large re- 
lief appropriation which would unbal- 
ance the budget between one and two 
billion dollars. He also appears to be 
opposed at this time to any increase 
in taxation. 


STATE 


Three weeks past the half-way mark 
of time allotted to the 1937 General 
Assembly, found committees still hard 
at work in an attempt to dispose of 
all bills referred to them prior to May 
1. April 15 had been previously set 
as the time when committee action 
should be finished, but the gerat vol- 
ume of measures, many of which 
were controversial, made this atempt 
fall short of the mark. Thus far, of 
the organized committees, the Judi- 
ciary Committee seems to be nearest 
to completion of its heavy task. 

Four Reorganization bills reported 
last month to the General Assembly 
introduced only one new board to the 
state government, created three new 
commissions and abolished two boards 
already in existence. The Merit Sys- 
tem bill created an advisory person- 
nel commission made up of an unpaid 
group of state department heads, while 
the Legislative Council bill creates a 
Legislative Council of unpaid men who 
would be reimbursed only for neces- 
sary expenses. The Council would 
have unlimited power to create spe- 
cial advisory commissions. 

The Executive Offices bill creates a 
new commission, or the Governor’s 
cabinet, made up of unpaid men chosen 
from state department heads. Tax de- 
partment bills created no new board 
or commissions but abolished the State 
Board of Equalization. The Public 


(Continued on page 22) 








THE G. E. PRENTICE MFG. CO. 





Romance rode astride the experiences of George E. Prentice, British born mechanic, who developed a genius 

for invention and development of slide fasteners (zippers), after he had previously mastered the printing 

and jewelry trades. The hardware business of New Britain, Connecticut, gave the inspiration while his own 
unique abilities carved out success with machines and slide fastener gadgets. 





IKE thousands of other modern 

products everyone knows what 

the zipper (generic name born 
of the Goodrich trade-mark apply- 
ing to the first rubber footwear on 
which slide fasteners were used), or 
more properly the slide fastener is and 
does, but few know the story of their 
makers. While this little kingdom of 
zipper-type slide fastener producers 
manufacturing over 100,000,000 units 
annually includes but six names, three 
of them are Connecticut institutions 
—the Shoe Hardware Co., subsidiary 
of U. S. Rubber and Sterling Novelty 
Co., of Waterbury and G. E. Pren- 
tice Mfg. Co. located in the village 
of Kensington in the town of Berlin, 
Connecticut. There are, however, other 
companies in Connecticut who make 
zippers or parts for other manufac- 
turers. In this article we are concerned 
with the story of the latter company 
and with a few of the thousands of 
uses found for this sleek and easy 
running substitute for buttons, hooks 
and eyes. 


The slide fastener business abounds 
with technical problems involving de- 
sign of product, tensile strength of 
materials upon which they are fas- 
tened, but far more than the others, 
involving design of the complicated 
machinery upon which all these vary- 
ing types of fasteners are made. In- 
volved in the design of the items and 
machinery to make them there has 
been much legal warfare with the 
names of W. L. Judson of Chicago, 
Gideon Sunback, a Swedish inventor 
and engineer, and Catherine Kuhn- 
Moos, a Swiss woman, figuring in many 
of the cases. The latter who invented, 
in 1912, and secured a patent in Eng- 
land, Germany, Switzerland and 
France, the ball and socket in slide 
fastener construction, is said to have 
furnished the basic idea from which 
all commercially successful slide fas- 
teners have been patterned. 


It was along the lines of the Kuhn- 
Moos fastener that George Prentice 
and Robert C. Legat, of New Brit- 
ain developed a successful slide fas- 
tener upon which they were granted 





Patent No. 1658392 by the United 
States Patent Office. 


Early Career of Mr. Prentice 


But George Prentice was a mechanic 
of other sorts long before the idea 
possessed him to develop the slide fas- 
tener to the commercial perfection 
which has made his company rank No. 
2 in the industry. As a boy reared by 
hard working English parents he 
learned the printing trade. Coming to 
America from his native Leicester 
when only a lad of 16, he approached 
the New Britain Herald for a job. On 
convincing the man in charge that 
he could operate a press, stereotype or 
do practically any job around a print- 
ing office, he was employed. After 
working but one day his energy and 
zest for other fields led him to quit 
the job, never again to return to the 
printing business. 

Within a few days he was working 
as an apprentice for Churchhill and 
Lewis, then jewelers in New Britain lo- 
cated where the Porter and Dyson 
store now stands. Seven years he 
worked to complete his apprenticeship 
only to have his employers remove 


their place of business to New York. 
That was in 1892. Although he was 
invited to accompany his employer 
to New York and wanted to accept, 
heavy debts and the responsibility of 
supporting a wife and two children 
led him to decide against the move. 
Instead he looked for new fields to 
conquer in New Britain. 

One Saturday he went on a scout- 
ing expedition among New Britain 
factories, calling on Russell and Erwin, 
Corbin Screw Corp., Corbin Cabinet 
Lock and Traut and Hine (now part 
of North and Judd). By Monday, in 
response to Saturday’s job hunting ef- 
forts, he received four replies asking 
him to come in for an_ interview. 
Choosing the latter concern he started 
again, for the third time in his young 
life, to learn a different trade—this 
time toolmaking. 

So rapid was George Prentice’s prog- 
ress that in six weeks he was trans- 
ferred to another department of the 
plant and within a very short time was 
producing work which formerly took 
four men to turn out. In less than 
two years he was made superintendent 


of the plant. Through the efforts of 





MATTRESS cover application of zipper on board a pleasure yacht. 
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“I dot a zippa too!” 


Mr. Prentice, stockholders of the com- 
pany were able to view their first divi- 
dend checks. Traut and Hine, with 
$100,000 capital and a debt of $80,- 
000 had never been able to show any- 
thing but losses during its first seven 
years in business, but beginning in its 
eighth year when Mr. Prentice became 
superintendent, things began to turn 
the other way, coming out of the red 
during the first year he was in charge. 
It was Prentice’s inventions and native 
ability to produce economically in 
large quantities that made more and 
more machinery hum the tune of 
profits, and shortly increase capital 
from $100,000 to $1,000,000. 

By 1911 New Britain had become 
the “Hardware Center of the World,” 
with hundreds of thousands of feet 
of space in stone, brick and steel 
buildings peopled with a hive of busy 
workmen, many of whom had hailed 
from Europe. Looking over what he 
had been able to do for others in a 
short span of years, George Prentice 
decided he owed it to himself and 
family to do what he was eminently 
fitted for—to enter business on his 
own. 


Mr. Prentice Enters Business ‘On 
His Own” 


So in 1912 he resigned his post at 
Traut and Hine, borrowed money 
from his friends and boosted the ante 
to $12,500 capital by cashing in a life 
insurance policy. With this small sum 
he went over the border line of New 


Britain into Kensington and bought 
a small factory. With the aid of two 
helpers he dug a well, built work 
benches, hung shafting, purchased and 
set up machinery. 

Starting in the business of making 
personal hardware, Mr. Prentice per- 
sonally designed the first few items 
which consisted of garter, suspender 
and arm buckles. After completing the 
job of making the first samples he 
became the company’s sales represen- 
tative. But despite his best efforts the 
first year showed meager sales of only 
$1800. The first year ending was per- 
haps the darkest period in the com- 
pany’s 25 years’ history, for it was 
doomed to failure unless sales jumped 
materially. They did, and have been 
on the increase every year since. Start- 
ing with the fifth year, dividend 
checks were mailed to stockholders— 
a practice unbroken now for 21 years. 

One after another George Prentice 
turned out new “personal hardware” 
designs and often worked out the pro- 


EVEN the mosquitoes and flies are 
cheated by a zipper slide fastener 
while the baby gets a more peace- 
ful nap. 


duction equipment to make them. To- 
day about 1000 different kinds of 
designs and articles of this nature are 
turned out in a plant many times the 
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size of the original and employing over 
400 persons and $300,000 capital. An- 
nual production in dollars has been 
hovering around the million mark for 
several years. 


Among the company’s many lines 
are found key holders of the leather 
case variety now produced in some 
sixty different types for leather cases, 
and in numbers believed to top that 
of any other maker of this item. Prac- 
tically all types are covered by patents 
either purchased or developed by the 
Prentice Company, which means that 
George Prentice had “‘a hand” in the 
evolutionary process. Belt buckles, sus- 
pender and garter trimmings, orna- 
ments and buckles for footwear, cloth- 
ing and leather goods, sheet metal, cel- 
luloid and wire specialties are just a 
few of the diversified lines. But the 
great diversification of items in total 
represent not over 25% of the Pren- 
tice business. The slide fastener devel- 
opment basks in the limelight account- 
ing for the other 75%. And hereby 
hangs a tale which, if discussed in 
intimate detail, would inspire any am- 
bitious, mechanically minded young 
man, and furnish zestful reading to 
all who hunger for accomplishment, 
or those merely content to decorate 
their minds with interesting discov- 
eries of progress in the world about 
them. 


Since Mr. Prentice had launched in- 
to the business of making personal 
hardware it was only natural that a 
man of his mechanical abilities should 
give thought and effort to a gadget 
that would replace, in thousands of 
instances, buttons, snaps, buckles, 
hooks and eyes and lacing as a means 
of fastening a closure. Although aware 
of the interlocking slide fastener pat- 
ented by W. L. Judson in 1893, Mr. 
Prentice had noted that it had never 
been used with any great success com- 
mercially except as a dress fastener, 
and that the women of the “Gay 
Ninety” era had often experienced 
nerve racking moments while at- 
tempting to use them. But some time 
after the invention of the first ball 
and socket idea in slide fastener con- 
struction in 1912, Messrs. George Pren- 
tice, and R. C. Legat, associated with 
the Prentice Company, started experi- 
menting with various types of slide 
fasteners. For despite the invention, 
the development of the art of produc- 
ing slide fasteners on a commercially 
successful scale, was not reached for 
many years. The technical problems 
to be overcome both in the design of 
the fastener itself and in the machin- 











ery to make it at low cost for a wide 
variety of uses, provided excellent food 
for the experimental appetites of 
Messrs. Prentice, and Legat. 

With the one thought in mind—‘‘to 
develop for commercial uses, the 
strongest, smoothest and best inter- 
locking slide fastener and to be able 
to manufacture it so inexpensively 
that it would be possible to use jit 
on all grades and classes of merchan- 
dise,” this team of inventors and mé- 
chanics continued their work until 
they were granted Patent No. 1658392 
by the United States patent office. The 
patented features consisted of a “‘per- 
pendicular lug and socket sides,” so 
designed to give great holding strength 
against sideways strain or pull. Fur- 
ther the smooth rounded edges of all 
sides of the unit of the fastener oper- 
ated without scratching the wearer or 
causing injury to clothing. 

Today the George E. Prentice Mfg. 
Company has well over two score of 
patents on various types of slide fas- 
teners, fastener parts and construction 
and more than two score patents per- 
taining to improvements in slide fas- 
teners. All told George E. Prentice has 





SLIDE fasteners are used in coat 
inner linings to permit quick re- 
moval or attachment. 








THREE smart ladies’ handbags quickly opened and closed with zipper 
slide fasteners. Fasteners used in handbags account for around 35% of 
Prentice business. 


been awarded over 100 U. S. patents 
which he has assigned to his company, 
as well as taking out many patents 
in foreign countries. The three main 
types of fasteners made by the com- 
pany today are the “Prentice Depend- 
able,” “E-Z Lok” and “Streamline,” 
the latter being their latest develop- 
ment, introduced to the market in 
1937. The “E-Z Lok” was their first 
fastener patented. The “Prentice De- 
pendable” was the second. 

The “Streamline” by Prentice, as 
featured in the company’s advertising, 
was designed not only in keeping with 
current style trends but also because 
it is lighter in weight, has no sharp 
edges and is easier to slide. Thus the 
adept writers of Prentice advertising 
copy have incorporated truth about 
“Streamline” zippers in the pleasing 
line . . . “the metal flows into the 
tape.” This type of zipper is being 
especially recommended to the trade 
as having definite advantages for all 
leather goods applications, and for any 
others where beauty of line and re- 
moval of the scratching or tear haz- 
ard, are essential or desirable. 


Uses for Slide Fasteners 
One of the early uses for the zipper 
type fastener was for rubber galoshes 
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wherein the name “zipper” was coined 
and trade-marked by Goodrich Tire 
and Rubber Company of Akron as 
identification for all rubber footwear 
in which slide fasteners were employed. 
Later came their. wide acceptance for 
handbags, children’s wear, corsets, 
traveling bags, men’s clothing (espe- 
cially sportswear), and brief cases, and 
they are now used on airships and by a 
few surgeons in connection with ap- 
pendicits operations. Instead of having 
to undergo the pain of taking off ad- 
hesive tape for each change of dress- 
ing and for inspection of the incision 
by the doctor, the zipper is sewed in 
between two strong pieces of adhesive 
tape which are fastened on both sides 
of the wound. Thus every time the 
doctor wishes to dress the incision he 
may do so without discomfort to the 
patient by zipping the fastener. 


Although percentages vary slightly 
from year to year some idea of the 
present usage of zippers among the 
most popular fields may be gained by 
a table published by Fortune magazine 
for September 1932, giving percent- 
ages sold by the G. E. Prentice Mfg. 
Co. to various trades as follows: hand- 
bags, 35%; children’s clothing, 
17.5%; men’s wear, 9%; protective 
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rubber footwear, 5%; sportswear, 
4%; small leather goods, 4%; lug- 
gage, 3%; corsets, brassieres, 2.54%; 
house furnishings, 2%  ; women’s wear, 
1%; raincoats, 0.54%; miscellaneous, 
14%. Generally speaking this sum- 
mary gives a general idea of the per- 
centages sold to each group by the 
industry as a whole. 

While the slide fastener is adaptable 
to use on practically any pliable article 
which opens or closes, it is more often 
seen, in the case of the clothing field, 
in connection with all types of sports 
clothing for men, women and children. 
In the auto field, slide fasteners are 
used for automobile tire covers, tops, 
curtains and cushions, chauffeurs’ 
equipment including sweaters and 
raincoats. 


War Accomplishment 


An outstanding accomplishment of 
the Prentice Company, and one in 
which Mr. Prentice takes great pride, 
is the fact that his was one of the 
first companies in the United States 
asked by the Government to make 
hardware for soldiers at the outbreak 
of the World War. He is equally proud 
that of more than 100,000,000 pieces 
turned out not a single piece was re- 
jected by government inspectors. In 
memory of this accomplishment there 
hangs in the company’s offices a 
framed citation from the Secretary of 
War, telling of the fine spirit of pa- 
triotism and loyalty evidenced by the 
G. E. Prentice Mfg. Company. So ex- 
emplary was the Prentice speed per- 
formance during the war that many 
competitors on war products were re- 
ferred to Mr. Prentice who took them 
through his plant showing them how 
to speed up production. 


The Prentice Personality 


Despite the great strides Mr. Pren- 


tice has made in the manufacturing 
world, he still retains those mechanical 
and beaver-like working qualities 
which gave birth to his original suc- 
cess. The casual caller at the plant 
might easily mistake him for a me- 
chanic or piece worker for he goes 
about his business of supervising and 
experimenting in a long duster, instead 
of secluding himself in a swivel chair 
in an office gaudily bedecked with old 
portraits and Oriental rugs. When he 
is not working or walking about the 
shop he is usually found in his plain 
unpretentious office a few feet away 
from the company’s general offices on 
the second floor. There for many years 
he has had a very interesting motor 
driven replica of a zipper type fas- 
tener which moves slow enough so 
that one can see exactly how a real 
slide fastener operates. There Mr. 
Prentice interviews callers and works 
out many of his mechanical problems. 

Among George Prentice’s most 
highly prized possessions is a scrapbook 
which contains stamped envelopes 
from practically every country in the 
world including many small colonies 
and island possessions. These envelopes 
contained orders for Prentice slide fas- 
teners—an indication of their wide ac- 
ceptance. 

Not only a worker in the mechani- 
cal arts, George Prentice has also been 
a patron of others who progressed 
them. For example, he was the second 
owner of an automobile in New Brit- 
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NOQ EDGES 


IT’S the new “streamline” 
by PRENTICE. Modern 
beauty lines, lighter 
weight, greater flexibility, 
and no cutting edges are 
incorporated in this latest 

1937 zipper by Prentice. 


ain and was seen regularly put-putting 
around the streets of the town in 1898. 
As a hobby, he took up photography 
at an early stage, and in 1910, snapped 
what is said to have been the first 
air photo in the United States, which 
was later published in the Bridgeport 
Post. 

After many years’ residence in New 
Britain, Mr. Prentice moved to Berlin 
in 1919, where his large brick home 
atop Worthington Ridge receives the 
admiration of many passing by on the 
historic Old Boston Post Road. His 
four daughters now married, he retires 
to his home after the day’s work to 
share the quiet and serene surround- 
ings with his wife alone. 

Of the many recognitions and words 
of praise that have enriched the life 
of George E. Prentice, perhaps none 
have meant more to him than the 
words of a Canadian manufacturer 
who said, after acclimating himself in 
the Prentice plant for a time: “‘No- 
body works for Prentice, they all work 
with him.” 

Besides Mr. R. C. Legat, early asso- 
ciated with Mr. Prentice, and now as- 
sistant treasurer, employment manager 
and superintendent, other officers be- 
low the presidency held by George E. 
Prentice, are: R. O. Clark, vice presi- 
dent; A. B. Porter, secretary and treas- 
urer; F. S. Troup, 2nd vice president 
and assistant secretary, and F. S. 
Troup, sales manager and purchasing 
agent. 





THE DRIFT TOWARD GOVERNMENT 
OWNERSHIP OF RAILROADS 


By RAYNARD F. BOHMAN 
President, New England Traffic League 


Ed. Note. Mr. Bohman, promi- 
nent New England traffic man, 
warns of the certainty of govern- 
ment ownership and political con- 
trol of the nation’s railroads to the 
detriment of all citizens, if a num- 
ber of bills now pending in Con- 
gress are passed. 


HE transportation situation to- 
day is truly the most paradoxical 
in the history of any industry in 
this country. The transportation situ- 
ation and the policies of the govern- 
ment are such that government own- 
ership and political control of the rail- 
roads appear as an imminent danger. 
The drift toward government owner- 
ship is an active virile force that has 
made appreciable headway, and _ its 
adoption as a national policy is en- 
tirely within the realm of possibility— 
yet the American people remain apa- 
thetic. 

Unquestionably the railroads bear 
scars which will take many years to 
heal. That so many of them were able 
to somehow struggle through the de- 
pression is, to say the least, phenom- 
enal. Operating costs are lower, coop- 
eration is greater, morale is excellent, 
and the service is the best the world 
has ever known, all of which is due 
to an alert management. But in view 
of pending problems, the question is 
pertinent whether the railroads will 
be damaged again in spite of general 
economic recovery. The immediate fu- 
ture has seldom been so clouded as at 
present. 

In other words, the railroad prob- 
lem never was so important, so diffi- 
cult and so dangerous as it is today. 
This is the zero hour in the history of 
our railroads as a private industry. This 
is no time to add further to the mount- 
ing costs of operation which the rail- 
roads face, and unless those who are 
interested in transportation do some- 
thing about it, the labor leaders and 
the political demagogues will force 
through Congress their various so- 
called “make work” bills, which if 
enacted, will absolutely ruin the rail- 
road industry. 


Shippers Can Save Railroads 


What the railroads require is a rest 
from harmful legislation, and it is up 
to the shippers to see that they get it. 
The recent strength of rails in the 
stock market indicates the confidence 
which investors have in the industry. 
But unwise laws and excessive regula- 
tion by governmental agencies may 
impair that confidence and make the 
problems of the future even more 
troublesome than those of the imme- 
diate past. 

The main trouble with the railroads 
is that they are over-regulated. Unfair 
competition with the railroads is being 
subsidized by the government. This 
situation reflects no credit upon the 
American people or upon those who 
set themselves up as their political and 
business leaders. Frankly, it is a case 
of the blind trying to lead the blind, 
with the result that business interests 
are slumbering temporarily in a fool’s 
paradise, but will awaken some bright 
morning and find that the railroad 
burden has fallen upon the bowed 
shoulders of patient Uncle Sam, and 
that the first trek in the cause of 
state socialism, which will finally en- 
gulf all industries of the country, has 
commenced. 


It has been said “There are none so 
blind as those who will not see.” Bus- 
iness men are so blind regarding the 
present railway situation because they 
think it is contrary to their immediate 
selfish interests to face the facts and 
help secure adoption of policies nec- 
essary to remedy it. The same short- 
sightedness caused the depression. Un- 
less the business men of this country 
awaken soon to the dangers of the sit- 
uation, they will awaken to them when 


.it is too late. 


The threat of government owner- 
ship in this country arises from the 
continued infliction upon the railroads 
of arbitrary increases in operating 
costs, with no provision whatsoever 
for increased revenues with which to 
meet increased costs. 

Such action, if continued, can even- 
tually result only in making the rail- 
road industry so unattractive to pri- 
vate capital that government owner- 
ship and operation will become inev- 
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itable, not only for the purpose of 
raising new capital, but even, perhaps, 
for the purpose of obtaining sufficient 
funds with which to pay operating 
expenses. 


Labor’s Legislative Program 


Passage of the program of legisla- 
tion being pressed in this Congress by 
railway labor unions would increase 
the operating expenses of railroads by 
considerably more than one billion 
dollars a year, without adding any- 
thing to the service, safety, efficiency 
or revenues of railroads. 

The bills included in this legislative 
program are listed below. Where two 
or more bills have been introduced on 
a subject, there is usually no substan- 
tial difference in them. 

The effect of enacting these bills 
would be disastrous to the carriers, 
and therefore disastrous to the em- 
ployees. It would not improve employ- 
ment conditions, but lead instead to 
unemployment and force the railroads 
into government ownership and politi- 
cal control. It might be well, there- 
fore, to analyze the so-called ‘make 
work” bills now pending in Congress: 
Six-Hour Day 


S. 1680, by Senator Black, of Ala- 
bama—referred to Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Committee. 

H. R. 4406, by Mr. Crosser, of 
Ohio—referred to House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. 

These bills propose to make six 
hours the standard “day” on railroads 
for purposes of pay and overtime, 
with no reduction in pay from the 
present standard day, based on eight 
hours’ service. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has calculated the 
increased cost from this one bill, on 
the basis of 1930 tonnage, at $597,- 
000,000 annually. 

Such a law would have nothing to 
do with safety. IT WOULD SIMPLY 
INCREASE WAGE RATES AND 
ENLARGE RAILROAD PAYROLLS 
—SO LONG, THAT IS, AS THE 
RAILROADS COULD FIND THE 
MONEY TO PAY. No railroad can 
continue to pay out money it does 
not take in, nor add men to the pay- 





roll when it has no money to pay their 
wages. Less, instead of more employ- 
ment would result. Following are bills 
pending to decrease train length: 


S. 1108, by Senator Brown, of New 
Hampshire—referred to Senate 
Interstate Commerce Committee. 

S. 69, by Senator McCarran, of 
Nevada—referred to Senate In- 
terstate Commerce Committee. 

H. R. 147, by Mr. Griswold, of In- 
diana—referred to House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. 

H. R. 4891, by Mr. O’Connell of 
Montana—referred to House In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. 


AIGHT — 


Ceiee 

These bills propose to limit trains 
to one-half mile in length or not more 
than 70 cars. Less than 60 cars of 
ordinary length would make a train 
one-half mile long. 

SUCH A LAW WOULD NOT 
MAKE RAILROADS SAFER. The 
immediate and direct cost of operating 
the additional trains which it would 
make necessary would be $237,000,- 
000 a year, on the basis of 1930 busi- 
ness. In addition to this direct cost, 
there is the INCREASE IN HAZARD 
AT GRADE CROSSINGS AND IN 
TRAIN OPERATION because of 
the larger number of trains which 
would have to be run to carry the 
same business. 

Following are bills designed to add 
more men to train crews, and are 
known as “full crew” bills: 

S. 152, by Senator Neeley, of West 

Virginia—referred to Senate In- 
terstate Commerce Committee. 


H. R. 144, by Mr. Griswold, of In- 
diana—referred to House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. 


These bills propose to add more 
men to the crews of certain trains, 
regardless of whether they are needed 
or not, at an estimated additional cost 
of $83,000,000 a year. SUCH A LAW 
WOUD NOT INCREASE SAFETY 
ON RAILROADS. They are “excess 
crew” bills, like two men on a plow 
or two men on every elevator. The 
result would be less employment. The 
real interests of the employees would 
not be advanced. 


Hours of service would be limited 


S. 1492, by Senator Neeley of West 
Virginia—referred to Senate In- 
terstate Commerce Committee. 

H. R. 4358, by Mr. Martin, of Col- 
orado—referred to House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. 

These bills propose to amend the 
Hours of Service Act by reducing the 
present sixteen-hour limit in train 
service to twelve hours, and the pres- 
ent nine-hour limit for dispatchers to 
six hours. This is not needed for safety. 

An increased government track in- 
spection is to be effected by S. 1333, 
by Senator Murray of Montana—re- 
ferred to Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee; H. R. 1528 and H. R. 
2517, by Mr. Mapes, of Michigan— 
referred to House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee. 

Government signal inspection is 
scheduled for increase in S. 19, by 
Senator Lonergan, of Connecticut— 
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referred to Senate Interstate Com- 
merce Committee; S. 29, by Senator 
Barkley, of Kentucky—referred to 
Senate Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee; H. R. 185, by Mr. Crosser, of 
Ohio—referred to House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee. 

The two groups of bills just listed 
propose added government inspection 
and control of these features of rail- 
road operation, beyond the present 
safety functions of the Interstate 
Commerce Commisison; increased 
government interference, at eventual 
increased cost to the government, to 
the people and to the railroads, with- 
out worth while results. 


The Probable Added Cost 


The $597,000,000 a year that would 
be added to railroad expenses by the 
Six-Hour Day bill alone is more than 
the entire amount of interest paid by 
the railroads on their total funded 
and unfunded debt. The total added 
cost to all railroads from the passage 
of all the above bills would be more 
than $1,000,000,000 a year. How 
could the railroads, under today’s con- 
ditions, carry such a burden? Passage 
of such bills would mean the col- 
lapse of the railroads, with the most 
serious consequences to those who 
work for them, the shippers who use 
them, and those who have money in- 
vested in them. 

It is hard. to understand why the 
labor leaders presented their demands 
to Congress instead of submitting them 
to the railways under the Railway 
Labor Act, a measure passed by Con- 
gress ten years ago at the joint re- 
quest of labor leaders and railway ex- 
ecutives to afford a means of settling 
wages and working conditions by 
mediation, arbitration or by a com- 
mission appointed by the President of 
the United States. Obviously, they 
have presented their demands direct 
to Congress because they believe their 
best chance to get them complied 
with is by political lobbying. 

The demands made by the labor 
leaders for enormously expensive leg- 
islation demonstrate that they are 
willing, for their own selfish pur- 
poses, absolutely to ruin the railroad 
industry and drive it into government 
ownership, under which plan the bur- 
den of sustaining the industry would 
fall upon the taxpayers of the 
country. 


Accept the Challenge 


The time has come to fight the 
railroad question out to a finish—to 











fight it out with the labor leaders 
who, for the most selfish purposes, 
are seeking to ruin the railroad indus- 
try. It should be fought out before 
every legislative body in the country. 
It should be fought out by the rail- 
ways making a most determined ef- 
fort to establish wages and working 
conditions justifiable under present 
economic conditions. The challenge to 
the railways and the public made by 
the labor leaders in their enormous 
and indefensible demands should, 
therefore, be squarely met by railway 
security owners, railway managers and 
the public. 

The practice of adding to railroad 
expenses, over the protests of rail 
management, by legislative enact- 
ments must be abolished. New laws 
are passed at almost every session of 
our legislative bodies, both state and 
national, at the behest of interested 
persons, which add hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars annually to railroad ex- 
pense. If all the punitive railway bills 
now before the Congress are enacted, 
over one billion dollars annually would 
be added to the cost of operating the 
railways. 

Such new burdens as these, when 
they are considered wise, should be 
added when the railroads are finan- 
cially able to meet them, and only 
then through mutual agreements, ar- 
rived at through investigation and con- 
ference by and between all interested 
parties. To continue looking at the 
railways as a convenient source of rev- 
enue for the government or for their 
employees, rather than as a service in- 
stitution the people need, is certain in 
the end to drive them into bankruptcy 
and hasten the coming of the time 
when we shall have to place the bur- 
den of sustaining the railways upon 
the taxpayers. 

Not only would the taxpayers have 
to shoulder a huge railroad deficit if 
the government should assume railroad 
ownership, but about twenty-four bil- 
lion dollars would be added to the al- 
ready enormous national debt, as the 
price it would have to pay to take 
over the railroads by any lawful means, 
plus the loss of millions of dollars in 
taxes. 


Railroad Taxation 


Now the question naturally arises, 
—what do the railroads pay in taxes 
annually? In 1930 the American Rail- 
roads paid $323,590,571 in taxes to 
the various units of government in 
this country. Few people realize the 
importance of these taxes in the mak- 
ing up of the local budgets, and prob- 


ably the majority of the public won’t 
become familiar with the importance 
of these taxes until it is too late. Of 
course, some advocates of government 
ownership are offering, merely as bait, 
the argument that the government 
would continue to pay taxes if it 
owned the railroads. Whoever heard 
of the government paying taxes on 
anything it owned, such as postoffice, 
federal buildings of all kinds, govern- 
ment-operated barge lines, etc.? 

The government might readily agree 
to pay taxes as a decoy, prior to ob- 
taining control, but it would not take 
long for farmers’ organizations, and 
the public generally to clamor for 
lower freight rates, which could only 
be possible through declaring the 
roads tax-free. 


State Socialism 


In any consideration of the subject, 
the fact to which most weight should 
be given by all who wish to preserve 
the existing political and economic 
systems of the United States is that 
adoption of government ownership of 
railroads would deal a more terrific 
blow to capitalism, and advance state 
socialism more, than all the measures 
yet adopted or proposed by the pres- 
ent administration. 

After acquiring the railways, the 
government would soon discover 
plenty of unfounded reasons for claim- 
ing that it could manufacture equip- 
ment and materials cheaper than it 
could buy them from private pro- 
ducers. Before the depression the rail- 
ways made purchases from other in- 
dustries of about two billion dollars 
annually. These other industries ram- 
ify all the way from the large man- 
ufacturing centers back to the most 
remote sources of ore, coal and lum- 
ber. Under government ownership of 
railways, hardly any kind of industry 
would fail to soon find itself dealing 
with the government and in danger 
of being taken over by it. The ques- 
tion is, therefore, not merely one of 
government ownership of railways. It 
is whether we are to have an economic 
system of state socialism or of pri- 
vate ownership of property in general. 


Demagogues Preach Destructive 
Discontent 


In times like these, demagogues in- 
vade the public ear. They promise the 
moon to those who appear to want it. 
They find panaceas in government 
ownership and operation of great bus- 
iness activities, notwithstanding our 
experience during the war period in 
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connection with such operation. It was 
not only wasteful of money, time and 
energy, it lowered the morale of our 
people and led many men into devious 
ways of getting rich quick. 

At this very time when these men 
are preaching the doctrine of govern- 
ment ownership, looking toward the 
creation of an oligarchy of office 
holders of which some European coun- 
tries present vivid examples, they wish 
to weaken that system of checks and 
balances of the American government, 
which has given equal opportunity to 
all of its citizens. 

Practically all men in places of great 
responsibility in this country today 
have risen from the ranks. Their roll 
call is most eloquent answer to the 
demagogic statement that this govern- 
ment is controlled by predatory wealth 
and that the door of opportunity has 
no open sesame except that of the al- 
mighty dollar. 

The old fashioned virtues of thrift, 
industry, integrity, initiative, con- 
structive action and human care in 
order that we may have both clean 
minds and sturdy bodies are all dis- 
carded by the orators who are throw- 
ing chaff across the nation. They 
would have us make ourselves rich by 
taxing ourselves. They would have a 
multitude operating a government 
organization created for political and 
not for business purposes, perform the 
miracle of making every man happy, 
rich and independent. They preach a 
destructive discontent rather than a 
constructive initiative. 

Certainly all of their plans are ab- 
solutely heedless of that one vivid con- 
clusion written across the history of 
every country, and that is, the exces- 
sive cost of government and the ex- 
cessive taxation of its people spell ruin 
and disaster. 


Government Ownership Not 
Progressive 


Under government ownership, par- 
tisanship, logrolling, and__ politics 
would be the inseparable accompani- 
ments of administration. To embrace 
this un-American experiment would 
increase the cost of service and decrease 
our national efficiency, and thus under- 
mine our democracy and destroy the 
fundamentals upon which America 
has become great. Above all, we would 
abandon all we have developed over a 
period of one hundred and sixty years 
as a land of opportunity, freedom, and 
progress hitherto unparalleled in polit- 
ical history. This would not be pro- 


(Continued on page 22) 



























































































































































































HAT Connecticut is a good 
place to live, work and play, and 
consequently a good state in 

which to establish a business, has been 

known for many years by residents 
and business men of the state. Some- 
where within the thinking mechanism 
of these veteran residents there lurked 
a feeling we call “satisfaction.” For a 
long time this feeling of “satisfaction” 
was referred to by those unacquainted 
with Yankee ways as “Yankee smug- 
ness.” On the part of some, it may 
have been smugness, but for the most 
part, it was reticence, which we have 
come to associate more with the lone- 
working scientist or researcher than 
with business men. Like the researcher 
or scientist this Connecticut type of 
business man went about with the 
inward satisfaction which came with 
the knowledge of worthwhile accom- 
plishment. He believed in the old 
adage about customers beating trails 





Connecticut’s New Industries 


ter mousetraps.” He was willing to 
let “the other fellow” do the talk- 
ing. 


With the quickening tempo of bus- 
iness in recent years, the old time reti- 
cence has given way gradually to trade 
and general advertising, and to the re- 
lease of general background knowledge 
of companies and the state, both writ- 
ten and spoken. Gradually, companies 
in neighboring states learned that Con- 
necticut, with its diversified scenery 
and playgrounds, its excellent trans- 
port facilities, its skilled workers and 
common-sense lawmakers, was a good 
place to locate their plants, providing 
they were willing to pay decent wages 
and provide working conditions in 
keeping with reasonable labor statutes. 


Connecticut has several million feet 
of available factory space, and numer- 
ous good sites upon which to build. 
It affords more of everything that a 































but offers no bait in the form of free 
building sites or tax free property to 
attract such employers. But Connecti- 
cut employers, the organizations with 
which they are affiliated, state authori- 
ties, workers and the general public 
have the welcome sign out for manu- 
facturing or commercial enterprise, 
which seeks to build solidly, within the 
bounds of lawful employment. Assist- 
ance will also be given by the Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Connecticut 
to such concerns who seek factory 
space in the state. 

Companies listed as follows have reg- 
istered with the State Labor Depart- 
ment from January 1, 1936, to March 
1, 1937. A few of these companies 
were removals which, according to 
state law, had to register again, and 
are marked as removals. The remainder 
are either new companies starting bus- 
iness within the state, or who have 
moved to Connecticut from other 


to the doors of those who built “‘bet- good employer seeks than most states, states. 
No. Employees No. Employees 
Company Product Men Women Company Product Men Women 
Amston Danbury 
Yorkshire Distillers, Inc. Whiskey 8 1 Mohawk Hat Corp. Fur Felt Hats 5 1 
; Noack & Hoyt Co. Fur Felt Hats 8 4 
Ansonia Superior Dur Cutting Corp. Hatters’ Fur 5 
Sonia Dress Co. Dresses 3 5§ Ideal Fur Co. Hatters’ Fur 5 1 
Daieite Deep River 
i i aa il en 6 Arthur Smith, Inc. (Removal) Laces 26 18 
— : Elec. Soldering Iron Co. Elec. Soldering, Sun 
Bethel Lamps 30 
Mutual Rough Hat Co. Hats, Bodies 12 Derby 
Derby Dyeing & Finishing Textile Finishing 35 6 
Bridgeport Die Casting Co. of Derby Die Castings 15 10 
American Record Corp. Phonograph Records 254 90 Jerome Garment Co. . Ladies’ Dresses 4 30 
Ardmore Sportwear, Inc. Blouses, Sportswear 5 30 Victory Textile Printing Corp. Textile Printing 9 
Blue Bird Dress, Inc. Dresses 3 25 East Hartford 
Barnum Mattress Co. (Removal) Mattresses 4 2 Eastern Parlor Frame Co. Parlor Frames 22 1 
Braunworth & Co., Inc. Book Manufacturers 240 125 E i 
Centerless Grinding Co. Grinding 3 3 a ast “y me 
Consolidated Undergarment Ladies’ Silk Underwear 2 80 Lyme Mfg. Co. Gauze Products 3 
Dainties, Inc., Corsets and Brassieres 12 90 East Portchester 
Geo. W. Fleming Co. Small Tools 2 Fit-Rite Slipper Co., Inc. Slippers 75 40 
M. M. Goldschmidt Corsets 1 > Fairfield 
The Irco Corp. Novelties 14 17 : airne s 
ak in Tiacen 14 22 The Heim Co. Roller Bearings 10 1 
Abraham Katz Men’s Apparel 3 6 Glenbrook 
Premier Novelty Yarn Co. Novelty Yarns 3 15 Peabody Engineering Co. Burners 2 2 
Princess Hand Bag, Inc. Ladies’ Hand Bags y 7 Eieliysti. 
Park City Binding Co. Cloth Bindings 3 3 ; ae 
Q & M Company Nivens? KSniiarent 4 17 Garino, Inc. Silk Finishing 49 19 
Royal Leather Goods Co.(Removal) Leather Novelties 2 4 Hartford 
Ritz Hand Bag Co. Ladies’ Hand Bags I 15 Acme Bedding Furniture Co. Mattresses 3 
Stuart-Ashley, Inc. Brassieres 5 5 Allyn Upholstery Co. Upholstering 33 
Standard Dress Co. Children’s Dresses I 10 Bond Dress Co. (Removal) Cotton Dresses I 25 
Yale Hand Bag Co. Ladies’ Handbags I 2 Eastern Securities Corp. Plastic 1 
Federal Mogul Service, Inc. Babbitting 15 2 
Colchester Gem Stores, Inc. Cleaning-Dyeing 3 5 
Hyman Sokolow, Inc. Leather Novelties 3 4 Lip-Tissue Compacts, Inc. Compacts, Lip Tissues 4 
Well Made Leather Novelty Leather Goods 2 5 Peter Pan Cleaners & Dyers Cleaning-Dyeing 7 8 
Venetian Blinds, Inc. Venetian Blinds 11 3 


Vanco Co., Inc, 


Coventry 


Soap 3 


N 
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City Mills, Inc. 


Jewett City 
Clips, Woolen Rags 28 3=«134 





Com pany 


Product 


Kensington 


Atlas Frame Company (Removal) 
Ideal Fastener Corp. 


Meriden 


Advance Mfg. Company 
Miller-Johnson, Inc. 
Meriden Bedding Co. 
Champion Laboratories, Inc. 


Milford 


A. J. Donahue Corp. 
Floss Starch Co. 


Frames for Furniture 17 
Slide Fasteners 10 
Dresses 5 
Printing 8 
Mattresses, Pillows 2 
Oil Filters 2 
Men’s Suspenders 1 
Starch, Powders 1 


Milldale 


Alsop Engineering Corp. Elec. Portable Mach. 38 
Moosup 

Diesel Burners, Inc. Oil Burners 35 
Mystic 

S. Schneider & Co. Babies’ Suits 6 


New Britain 


Bergram Mechanical Eng. Co. 
Britainshire, Inc. 


Automatic Machinery 2 
Ladies’ Ready-to-Wear 


Cottle Containers, Inc. Corrugated Cartons 15 
Fashion Mfg. Co. Dresses 12 
Jay and Kays, Inc. Ladies’ Coats 1 
M. Krawozyk & Sons Sausage 5 
New Britain Specialty Co. Sta-Fast Grips 4 
New Britain Dress Co. Dresses 5 
New Haven 
American Woodworking Co. General Woodwork 3 
A & L Brand, Inc. (Removal) Children’s Dresses 6 
Crystal Laundry Laundry 5 
Davis Boiler Works, Inc. Steel Products 7 
Diane Hat Co. (Removal) Cloth Caps 22 
Elm City Pattern Works Metal Patterns ” 
Fort Trumbull Paper Corp. Paper Goods 5 
Dominick Golia Embroidering 7 
Jos. Goldman & Bros. Inc. Sport Dresses 6 
Industrial Finishing Co. Finishing Paper 2 
Metropolitan Embroidery Works Embroidering Bags 
Midas Art Co. (Removal) Bed Trays 6 
New Haven Candy Mfg. Co. Candy 2 
New England Mfg. Co. (Removal) Curtain Rods 1 
John D. Plant (Removal) Gloves, Cotton 4 
Yale Apron & Skirt Mfg. Aprons 1 
New Haven Vibrator Co. Air Tools 8 
New London 
New London Mfg. Co. Pajamas 2 
Nat Dress Dresses 2 
Silver Dress Co. Dresses 3 
Writer Mfg. Co. Berets and Hats 10 
New Milford 
New Milford Fur Co. Fur for Hats 12 


Norwalk 


Angostura-Wuppermann Corp. 
Borski Studio 

F. Hicks 

Norwalk Hat Co. 


Angostura Bitters 8 
Screens and Designs 3 
Hand Printing 3 
Fur Felt Hat Bodies 135 


Norwich 
Millbrook Woolen Mills, Inc. Woolens 246 
Oakdale 
The Lanatin Corp. Wool Substitute 10 
Oakville 
U. S. Tack Novelty Co. Metal Novelties 3 
Pawcatuck 
Eagle Waste and Metal Co. Wiping Cloths 3 
Eagle Textile Mills Textiles 1 
Plainville 
Nautical Lamps Co. Marine Lights 3 
Plantsville 
Lewis and Scott Mfg. Co. Toys 3 
Putnam 
Adams Manufacturing Co. Fur Felt Hat Bodies 50 
Crane Company Ladies’ Hats 15 
Harrison R. Hoyt Co. (Removal) Hat Bodies 11 
Porter-Dearington Textiles Synthetic Silk Cloth 5 
Wellington Curtain Co. Novelty Curtains 7 


17 
44 


100 


11 
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No. Employees 
Men Women 


Company Product 

Rockville 

American Dyeing Corp. Dyeing & Finishing 
Saugatuck 

Alma Knitwear, Inc. Knitted Outerwear 
Seymour 

Chaminade Velours, Inc. Textiles 
Shelton 


Miss America Hat Corp. 
DeJur Amsco Corp. Radio Parts 
Kane Products, Inc. Autom. Products 
Mullite Refractories Co. (Removal) Fire Brick 
Photosy Corp. Films for Camera 


Ladies’ Hats 


South Coventry 
Burkamp Silk Co. 


Sterlite Fibre Products Paver Fibre Boards 


South Glastonbury 
Woolen Cloth 


South Norwalk 


Hopewell Mill, Inc. 


Character Novelty Co. 
Fairfield Knitwear Mills, Inc. 
International Filmbook Corp. 
Kay-Bee Hats, Inc. 

Luxor Sportswear Co. Inc. 
Mayer Hand Bag Co. 

Louis H. Marcus 

Norwalk Engineering Co. 


Knitted Outerwear 
Reading Mchs. 
Hats 

Sportwear, Skirts 
Ladies’ Hand Bags 
Ladies’ Underwear 
Radio Coils 


Rivoli Corset Co. Corsets 
Trent Hat Corp. Hats, Fur Felt Bodies 
Springdale 


Aromatic Products, Inc. Oils and Chemicals 


Stafford Springs 
Boxes, Shooks 
Yeast 


Stamford ° 
Radio Loud Speakers 
Electric Shaver 
Slit Fabrics 
Lighters 
Metal Specialties 
Radio Loudspeakers 
Aluminum Foil Prod. 


Robert Chism 
U. S. Yeast Corp. 


Cinaudagraph Corp. 
Dictograph Products Co. 
Freydberg Bros. Inc. 
Platinum Products, Inc. 
Stamford Metal Specialty Co. 
Stevens Products Co. 

New England Foil Corp. 


Stamford Craftsmen (Removal) Furniture 

Sound Specialties Co. (Removal) Sound Devices 
Stratford 

A. H. Massey Elec. Parts 
Torrington 

New York Fur Mfg. Co. Fur Garments 
Unionville 

Union Metal Works Corp. Elec. Appliances 
Wallingford 

Elmo Knitting Mills, Inc. Knitted Sportswear 

International Knitting Mills Sweaters 


Leader Kiddie Togs 
Town Sportwear 


Infants’ Suits 
Dresses, Suits 


Walling Brassiere Co. Brassieres 
Waterbury 

American Sportwear Co. Dresses 

Brandvein & Co., Inc. Curtains 

Haydon Mfg. Co. Elec. Instruments 

Liela Dress Co., Inc. Dresses 


Mayelm Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Waterbury Corr. Container Co. 
Eastern Wood Products 


Men’s Collars 
Corr. Shipping Boxes 
Wood Clock Cases 


Watertown 
Threadneedle Mills, Inc. Knitted Fabrics 
West Haven 
Conn. Woodworking Corp. Millwork 


H & S Screw Mch. Products Co. Machine Products 


Willimantic 
‘New England Pants Co. (Removal) Men’s Trousers 


Woodbury 
Woodbury Machine Co. 
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No. Employees 


Men Women 


14 


65 


200 


20 
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62 


Stuffed Toys, Novelties 18 
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10 
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15 
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12 
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Hendey Machine Files New Issue. 
The Hendey Machine Company of 
Torrington, manufacturers of tool 
room lathes and shapers, recently reg- 
istered 18,000 shares Class B common 
stock, without par value, to be offered 
present stockholders of the Class B 
common stock at $20 per share in the 
ratio of one additional share for each 
10 shares held. 

No underwriters will be engaged to 
sell the stock, and proceeds will be 
used to pay note obligation to Chase 
Nationa! Bank, to pay notes issued 
stockholders in payment of accumu- 
lated dividends on Class A stock, and 
for working capital. 

* * * 


Governor’s Proclamation Book Off 


Press. Governor Cross’ book entitled 
“Proclamations” published by the 
Prospect Press Inc., 50 Trumbull 


Street, Hartford, was released to book 
sellers on Thursday, April 8, or just 
two days prior to the Governor’s 75th 
birthday. 

The book has been published in re- 
sponse to public demand to perpetu- 
ate the historical and literary impor- 
tance of a selected group of the Gov- 
ernor’s proclamations delivered be- 
tween the years 1932 and 1937. In- 
cluded in the book of 60 pages of 
text, printed on heavy Utopian deckle 
edge paper, is the introduction written 
by William Lyon Phelps, noted critic 
and man of letters, the Governor’s 
famous Thanksgiving Messages, the 
unique Tercentenary invitation, Emer- 
gency Statements, such as the banking 
moratorium, the calling of a consti- 
tutional convention on repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, and many 
others. 

The trade edition of the book now 
being offered through book stores in 
Hartford and other cities, or which 
may be ordered direct from the pub- 


NEWS FORUM 


lishers, is bound in red, full cloth, 
stamped in gold. It is printed in Cas- 
lon, the type often used by early Con- 
necticut printers. In addition to typed 
pages, the book will contain a fac- 
simile of the 1936 Thanksgiving proc- 
lamation and a pencil portrait of the 
Governor printed in deep-toned Col- 
lotype. Royal Octavo in size, together 
with its dignity and literary finish, 
this volume is a noteworthy addition 





to Connecticut memorabilia and of 
high ranking importance as an his- 
torical record and a choice item for 
book lovers and collectors. 

The limited edition of 125 copies 
will be bound in natural oak wood, 
with a red Morocco spine printed in 
gold, and is expected to be off the 
press on or before May 1. 
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Portland Silk Sells Two Mills. 
The Portland Silk Company, out of 
business for the past three years, has 
recently sold its three-story wooden 
North Mill and its two-story brick 
East Mill together with land, to the 
Auburn Manufacturing Company of 
Sigourney Street, Hartford, for a re- 
corded price of $16,000 and $500 in 
taxes soon to fall due on the prop- 
erty. It is understood that the com- 
pany will occupy the North Mill of 
the Portland Silk Company plant 
about May 1. The Auburn Company 
manufactures gaskets, washers and 
other mechanical fittings. 





Veeder - Root Increases Capital. 
Veeder-Root Inc., is now understood 
to be increasing its capital from 75,- 
000 shares, value $25 per share any- 
where from 25,000 to 100,000 shares 
of new stock being issued in ratios 
of one new share for each three held, 
at $40 a share. Capital will thus be 
increased by $1,000,000. The new cap- 
ital to which stockholders have been 
invited to subscribe will finance the 
present plant expansion including the 
purchase of new equipment. It will 
also provide for maintaining and 
strengthening the corporation’s strong 
liquid capital position. 

This move recommended by direc- 
tors at a meeting on March 23, was 
approved by stockholders on April 15. 

kt * 


International Drops Reorganiza- 
tion Plan. The recapitalization plan 
of the International Silver Company, 
Meriden, approved by 70 per cent of 
preferred stockholders and 72 per cent 
of common shareholders, was dropped 
on April 6 after the Chancery Court 
of New Jersey enjoined the company 
against readjustment of the capital 
structure upon the application of rep- 
resentatives of 5,660 preferred shares 
and 400 common shares. 

On the same day the company voted 
a dividend of $4.00 a share on 90,000 
7 per cent cumulative preferred shares, 
according to an announcement by Roy 
C. Wilcox, executive vice president. 
The dividend is payable May 1 to 
stockholders of record April 20. 


x *& & 


Burt Reports Increase of Niles-Be- 
ment-Pond Business. Current busi- 
ness of Niles-Bement-Pond Company 
is holding up well and running ahead 
of that experienced a year ago, accord- 
ing to a recent statement by Clayton 
R. Burt, president of the company. 
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Arrow Calls Preferred Stock. The 
Arrow, Hart and Hegeman Electric 
Company recently declared a quarterly 
dividend of $1.62'% per share on the 
company’s preferred stock, payable 
April 1, 1937, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business March 23, 
1937, and a dividend of 75 cents per 
share on the common stock, which 
was also made payable on the same 
date to stockholders of record as of 
March 23. 

At the same time action was taken 
by the directors to call 10,000 shares 
of the company’s preferred stock hav- 
ing a par value of $1,000,000. This 
stock, called March 31, will be re- 
deemed July 1, 1937. In accordance 
with the terms of issue, holders of the 
preferred stock will receive $108 per 
share, plus the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.62'% accruing July 1. To 
accomplish the refinancing of the 
stock, directors arranged to borrow 
$1,000,000 from a local Hartford 
banking institution on a 10-year note 
bearing interest at 4 per cent subject 
to an annual repayment of $50,000 
against the principal of the loan. 

* * * 


Siemon Dies at Sea. Carl Ferdinand 
Siemon, prominent Bridgeport manu- 
facturer and clubman, died aboard a 
ship 400 miles out of Boston on March 
16 while returning with his wife from 
a Mediterranean vacation tour. Mr. 
Siemon was president of the Siemon 
Manufacturing Company of Bridge- 
port, and of the Watertown Mfg. 
Company of Watertown, Conn. He 
was also president of the Masonic Twi- 
light Club of Bridgeport. Besides his 
wife, he is survived by a son, Carl M. 
Siemon of Fairfield. 
* ke 


Colt’s Twenty-five Year Club 
Holds Meeting. The Twenty-five 
Year Club of Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 
Mfg. Company held its annual ban- 
quet in Colt’s Memorial, Wednesday 
night, March 31. Among members 





present including both officials and 
other members were: James M. Col- 
lins, 50-year member; William H. 
Cluff, 50-year member; Harry A. 
Stephens, assistant works manager; 
Harold D. Fairweather, treasurer; 
Frederick T. Moore, vice-president; 
Samuel M. Stone, president, and Ar- 
thur L. Ulrich, secretary. Mr. Ulrich 
has just recently completed a half cen- 
tury with the company. 

kok 


Bridgeport Acts to Remedy Short- 
age of Skilled Workers. In a report 
made Wednesday, March 31, by Ham- 
ilton Merrill, chairman of the Bridge- 
port Manufacturers’ Association’s 
Committee on apprentice training, an- 
nounced a plan to relieve a drastic 
shortage of skilled labor in Bridgeport 
manufacturing plants. The commit- 
tee’s proposal, as described by Mr. 
Merrill, is intended to supply perpet- 
ually the factories with skilled labor 





in cooperation with the State Trade 
School located in Bridgeport. Under 
the plan apprentices in local shops will 
get practical training in factories and 
theory and written work at the trade 
school. A coordinator has been pro- 
posed in the plan to oversee work in 
the two locations. The plan further 
contemplates paying apprentices, taken 
on a three months’ probationary pe- 
riod, 35 cents an hour with increases 
every six months. 

According to the report containing 
the plan, “it is industry’s job to train 
needed young men and every indus- 
trial concern must do its part.” Suc- 








cess of the new plan is said to be de- 
pendent largely on the amount of 
state funds available to the trade 
school to permit cooperation with the 
factories. It is the belief of the pro- 
ponents that factories now in need of 
skilled labor can furnish employment 
to as many as can be qualified for 
skilled jobs through finishing a train- 
ing course. Prospects for these courses 
come from some 3,000 families now 
on city relief and WPA rolls, as well 
as from the ranks of common and 
high school graduates who take further 
training in a combination of appren- 
tice-trade school courses. 

kk 


Angus Park Completes New Set- 
up. On March 29 Federal Judge Ed- 
win S. Thomas approved the final 
wind-up of reorganization proceed- 
ings, together with disbursement of 
expenses involving three mills which 
have recently merged to form the An- 
gus Park Woolen Company, Inc. 
Judge Thomas accepted a report show- 
ing that the three companies, the An- 
gus Park Mfg. Company, East Glas- 
tonbury; the Airlie Mills, Inc., of 
Sprague and the Assawaga Company, 
Inc., of Killingly, have executed the 
reorganization plan submitted to the 
court January 6 in compliance with 
Section 77B of the Federal Bankruptcy 
Act. 
kk * 


Backes Plant Destroyed in Wal- 
lingford. Three buildings were de- 
stroyed and the foreman severely hurt 
when an explosion followed a fire in 
the finishing room of the M. Backes 
Sons, Inc., fireworks manufacturers, 
of Wallingford, causing damage esti- 
mated at $35,000. The explosion was 
heard miles away. 

The fire started on a machine oper- 
ated by Quinton Dunn in the salute 
department, which burned him on the 
face and hands, requiring his removal 
to the Meriden hospital. His condi- 
tion, however, was said not to be crit- 
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ical. About 35 others in the plant es- 
caped from the fire which spread 
through the three brick and frame 
buildings causing small explosions as 
the flames ignited powder and finished 
fireworks. 

Fire companies were called from 
Meriden and North Haven to assist 
Wallingford’s two companies in their 
efforts to extinguish the flames. 

The company now producing for its 
heaviest season still has another plant 
about equal in size to the ones de- 
stroyed where percussion caps are 


made. 
x* tk 


Farrel - Birmingham Gets Large 
Ford Order. The Farrel-Birmingham 
Company, Inc., of Ansonia, is said to 
be one of the important beneficiaries 
of the Ford Motor Company’s huge 
machinery orders to equip its new De- 
troit tire plant. The new plant, it is 
understood, is being designed to fur- 
nish about half of Ford requirements, 
formerly bought from Goodyear and 
United States Rubber Company. 
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Death of W. W. Pease. William W. 
Pease, 86, dean of New Britain Masons, 
and uncle of H. H. Pease, president of 
the New Britain Machine Company, 
and vice president M. H. Pease of the 
Stanley Works, New Britain, died on 
March 30 at his home after several 
weeks’ illness. He was a native of New 
Britain, living there during his entire 
lifetime, and working for a number 
of years for Landers, Frary and Clark. 
Mr. Pease had been a Mason 57 years 
and sword bearer in Washington Com- 
mandery, Knights Templar of Hart- 
ford, nearly 40 years. 

Besides his two nephews already 
mentioned, Mr. Pease leaves another 
nephew, H. H. Bennett of Scarsdale, 
New York, and two nieces, Mrs. Rob- 
ert T. Frisbie of New Britain and Miss 
Bertha Bennett of Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire. 

kk 


Kimball Hopeful for 1937 Hard- 


ware Business. George T. Kimball, 
president of the American Hardware 
Corporation, forecast increased busi- 
ness in 1937 for his company in his 
recent annual report to stockholders. 

Mr. Kimball reported gross sales to 
the trade for 1936 had increased 34.63 
per cent over 1935, which brought 
the sales to over 50 per cent of the 
1920-1929 average, despite the fact 
that building construction of the type 
upon which the company depends was 
approximately only 36 per cent of the 


average volume of the previous dec- 
ade. During the year, Mr. Kimball 
reported, the company expended 
$310,308 for new equipment and bet- 
terments, while at the same time dis- 
carding equipment costing originally 
$475,428. He reported that the plant 
account was carried on the books net 
at $3,779,759. 

Closing his report Mr. Kimball 
said: “We look forward to an in- 
creased business in the current year, 
with the net results depending upon 
our ability to market our product at 
prices reflecting the rapidly advancing 
costs.” 

xk 


Death of Mrs. Elsie Rowland 
Chase. Mrs. Elsie Rowland Chase, 73, 
wife of Frederick Starkweather Chase, 
president of the Chase Brass and Cop- 
per Company, died April 4 at her 
home in Waterbury, after an illness 
of several weeks. 

Born in Saratoga, New York, Mrs. 
Chase came to Waterbury with her 
family in 1884, where she had lived 
ever since, taking an active part in 
the social and civic life of the com- 
munity, while devoting her leisure 
time to painting, gardening and other 
personal hobbies. During her early 
years in Waterbury she studied paint- 
ing at the Yale School of Fine Arts 
having previously attended Saint Mar- 
garet’s School and a boarding school 
for girls in Switzerland. She was mar- 
ried by her father, Rev. Dr. Edmund 
Rowland, rector of St. John’s Episco- 
pal Church in Waterbury for many 
years, to Frederick S$. Chase on Feb- 
ruary 17, 1890. 

One of Mrs. Chase’s particular in- 
terests is reported to have been the 
Alliance Francaise of Waterbury, a so- 
ciety which she helped to found, and 
of which she was president for a time, 
and always a member. In recognition 
of her activity in the society and other 
interests in France, she was appointed 
an officer of the French Academie in 
February, 1931, an unusual honor for 
one not a citizen or resident of France. 

Besides her husband, Frederick S. 
Chase, she leaves the following chil- 
dren: Mrs. Gordon Hurlburt of Wat- 
erbury, Mrs. Rufus R. Rand of Min- 
neapolis, Mrs. George Haight of Los 
Angeles, Mrs. Duncan Brent of Los 
Angeles, Sabin Chase, U. S. Consul, 
Canton, China, and E. Rowland Chase 
of Waterbury. 

The funeral was held Tuesday, 
April 6 at 2:30 at St. John’s Episcopal 
Church with Rev. Dr. John N. Lewis 
officiating. 
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Stanley Introduces New “Victor” 
Screw Driver and Grinder. A new 
line of “Victor” Screw Drivers for 
mechanics and others who prefer com- 
position handles on tools of this type, 
is now available. The handles are made 
of a tough cellulose material that is 
shockproof, practically unbreakable 
and will not absorb oil or water. The 
blades made from special tempered 
steel are anchored by heavy wings, 
making it practically impossible for 
them to turn in the handles. Driver 
tips are accurately machine cross 
ground. 

Made in a variety of sizes and styles, 
these new “Victor” Screw Drivers 
meet every requirement of the me- 
chanic. 

The R. L. Carter division of the 
Stanley Works, New Britain, has re- 
cently offered to the trade a new 
grinder known as No. GR7 which has 
a multiple of uses with the applica- 
tion of different Carter attachments. 
For instance it may be used free-hand 
to grind dies, remove burrs on small 
metal parts, flashing on die castings 
and to carve wood. It may be used as 
a lathe holder to true up lathe centers 
and for shallow internal and external 
grinding on work held in the lathe. 
With other attachments it may be 
used to grind small tools and to rout 
out wood or non-ferrous metals. 

Precision built with a 1/7 H.P. 18,- 
000 RPM Universal motor operating 
on either D. C. or A. C. 60 cycles or 
less, its further good points include 
large ball bearings, aluminum alloy 
housing and a 1/4” chuck that holds 
grinding points, drills, rotary files, ar- 
bors for wheels and Carter adapters 
for points with shanks as small as 
1/16”. Packed in a wooden box with 
six grinding points, a tube of grease 
and a wrench, the Carter GR7 is 
priced at $25.65. 
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Curtis 1,000 Inc., Expands Plant 
Facilities. A steadily increasing vol- 
ume of business during recent months 
has necessitated a further expansion of 
plant facilities at Curtis 1,000 Inc., 
envelope manufacturer located at Cap- 
itol Avenue and Broad Street, Hart- 
ford. New machinery installed, and 
now operating to full capacity, has 
increased production facilities by ap- 
proximately 35%. 

Curtis 1,000 Inc., has one of the 
most complete lines of envelopes in 
the country, featuring a number of 
specialties in addition to the usual 
envelope styles. To properly interpret 
the quality of its products and the 














completeness of the line, the company 
has adopted the slogan “Better Enve- 
lopes For Every Purpose.” Founded 
more than 50 years ago, the company 
has shown consistent growth since 
that time, and now enjoys the best 
business in its history. 

In addition to its plant in Hartford, 
Curtis 1,000 Inc., operates plants in 
St. Paul and Cleveland, with sales of- 


fices located in_ principal cities 
throughout the country. 

e & ® 
Death of Frank H. Lee. Frank H. 


Lee, head of the Frank H. Lee Com- 
pany, hat manufacturers of Danbury, 
died Monday night at his home in 
Danbury, after an illness of several 
months. 

Born 70 years ago in Brookfield, 
Connecticut, Mr. Lee has been a resi- 
dent of Danbury since his early youth. 
He learned the hatting trade in a Dan- 
bury factory, and immediately there- 
after established a business which he 
headed for 51 years. By close appli- 
cation to business he progressed stead- 
ily until his company became a lead- 
ing manufacturer of hats in the rough 
in the industry. His name and firm 
were known throughout the world. 

A strong believer in democratic 
principles in industry, Mr. Lee always 
maintained a close contact with his 
employees by constantly circulating 
through the shop, often in shirt sleeves, 
to help solve the production problems, 
or those problems troubling individual 
workers many times beyond the con- 
fines of the factory. Because he be- 
lieved that every man should progress 
according to his merits, he was a 
staunch champion of “Open Shop” 
principles. 

In addition to his hat manufactur- 
ing interests, Mr. Lee was identified 
with numerous other manufacturing 
establishments and with several banks 
in Danbury and elsewhere. He was 
president of the board of directors of 
the City National Bank and Trust 
Company, Danbury; vice president of 
the Savings Bank of Danbury; a di- 
rector of the Central Fairfield Bank, 
Norwalk; president of the Danbury 
News-Times; and a member of the 
board of directors of the Danbury 
Hospital. He was also interested in 
numerous civic and fraternal affairs, 
holding membership in a number of 
civic and fraternal organizations. 

Mr. Lee leaves his wife and five chil- 
dren: Frank H. Lee, Jr., next in com- 
mand of the hat plant; Thomas F. 
Lee, Robert J. Lee, James Lee, and 
Miss M. Josephine Lee all of Danbury. 








The funeral was held at St. Peter’s 
Church, Thursday morning, April 
15 at 11 A. M. Burial was made in 
St. Peter’s cemetery. The factory was 
closed the entire day out of respect 
for Mr. Lee. 
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Employees Get Wage and Bonus 
Benefit. Several thousand employees 
in more than a dozen Connecticut 
companies have benefited by wage in- 
creases and bonuses announced during 
the last month. A list of companies 
announcing these increases follows: 

The Trumbull Electric Mfg. Com- 
pany, Plainville, a 5 per cent quar- 
terly bonus, extra pay for overtime 
and a new vacation schedule for 
workers at the factory, was announced 
by Ralph Seymour, plant superintend- 
ent. The bonus paid April 2 was based 
on a day rate for 45 hours of work 
weekly, and on a system in effect for 
some two years which is predicated 
on the amount of business done each 
quarter. Although the work week re- 
mains 45 hours in most departments 
and 50 hours in a few, it was an- 
nounced that time and a half will be 
paid for more than 40 hours work. 
The new vacation schedule includes 
a week with pay for all factory em- 
ployees who have served the company 
for one or more years, and two weeks 
with pay for all who have been with 
the company ten years or more. 

About 450 employees of the A. N. 
Pierson Company, Inc., florists, re- 
ceived a ten per cent pay increase 
which became effective Monday, March 
29. The rate of field workers’ pay at 
the nursery will be increased from 35 
to 40 cents per hour. 

Marlin Firearms Company of New 
Haven recently announced wage in- 
creases amounting to some $15,000 for 
the remainder of 1937 and a maximum 
§0-hour week. 

New hour and wage adjustments 
became effective at Stanley Works, 
New Britain, on Monday, March 29, 
which placed the company’s plant on 


a 40-hour week basis for wage com- 
putation purposes, and gave a blanket 
§ per cent wage increase. Since most 
workers will be employed 45 hours 
a week, according to R. E. Pritchard, 
vice president, they will be paid for 
47% hours receiving time and a half 
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for hours over 40. The net result, it 
was explained, was an increase of 10 
to 11 per cent. 

Textile mills in Stafford, employ- 
ing about 1500 workers, announced a 
general wage increase of approximately 
10 per cent which became effective 
March 29 in mills as follows: Cyril 
Johnson Woolen Company, the Rhode 
Island Worsted Company, the River- 
side Woolen Company, the Stafford 
Worsted Company, the Warren 
Woolen Company. 

A 10 per cent increase was also 
granted by the Brunswick Worsted 
Mill employing 200 in the town of 
Moosup. Henry C. Haskell, owner of 
the mill, stated that the wage boost 
will make minimum weekly pay at the 
mill $16.94 with the highest amount 
paid running to $40. 

A quarterly bonus of 12 per cent 
was paid to 1200 employees of Fafnir 
Bearing Company of New Britain on 
April 15. This bonus follows out a 
practice in force for the past two 
years. 

The National Folding Box Com- 
pany, effective March 29, established 
a basic minimum wage of 50 cents 
per hour for male employees and 40 
cents per hour for female employees. 
Those not affected by the adjustment 
received an increase of 5 cents per 
hour. Plans are also being developed 
to. give all employees with one year 
or more service one week’s vacation 
with full pay. 

Wage increases were made effective 
by Taylor-Atkins Paper Mills of East 
Hartford. The Taylor-Atkins Paper 
Mills are now owned by the Stevens 
Paper Mills, Inc., of Windsor, Con- 


necticut. 
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Death of W. H. Miller. William H. 
Miller, 67, manager of the agency 
sales division of the Pratt and Whitney 
Division of the Niles-Bement-Pond 
Company, died suddenly Friday morn- 
ing, March 23, in the Rourke and Ro- 
botham office, Unioville. Death was 
caused, according to Dr. E. P. Dunne 
of Unionville, by coronary thrombosis. 

Born in Liverpool, England, Mr. 
Miller moved to the United States 
with his family when 12 years of age. 
He entered the employ of Pratt and 
Whitney on June 30, 1890, as an ap- 
prentice. For many years, until re- 
cently, he was sales manager of the 
company, and at the time of his death 
was manager of the agency sales di- 
vision. 

For many years he had been a mem- 
ber of the Choral Club of Hartford, 
and of Trinity Episcopal Church. He 


was formerly a member of the Hart- 
ford Club and at one time represented 
his company in the Hartford Chamber 
of Commerce. 

He leaves his wife, Erwina (Zauche) 
Miller; a daughter, Mrs. Herbert A. 
France, wife of the head of the music 
department at the Connecticut State 
College; and a son, Mr. William Z. 
Miller of East Hartford, and eight 
grandchildren. The funeral was held 
Monday, March 29 at 2 P. M. at 
Marchant’s Funeral Home, 530 Farm- 
ington Avenue, Hartford. Burial was 
made in Thompsonville. 


A NEW ROUTE TO 
UNDERSTANDING 


(Continued from page 1) 


It was more like court procedure. Each 
demand was discussed. Were wages 
fair? Yes. Conditions agreeable? Yes. 

“Next came a discussion of the ef- 
fect of raising wages. Did the organ- 
izers want the .company to do less 
business and hire fewer men because 
of having to raise prices to meet wage 
increases? No. Well, what then do you 
demand? Answer, sole collective bar- 
gaining, and the right to set up an 
‘impartial umpire on management de- 
cisions.’ (The slow-down tactic.) This 
meeting adjourned, but transcripts of 
every statement made were widely dis- 
tributed among the workers. 

“Last Tuesday the same union men, 
and officers of the company, and the 
same 100 ‘observers,’ met again to dis- 
cuss the proposed contract. The union 
men claimed that a contract with 
them would ‘enhance the industrial 
and economic welfare of the employees 
and the corporation.’ The company re- 
sponded with these queries: ‘If such 
a contract will have the benefit claimed 
would you be willing to say how much 


the dues will be?’ Answer, ‘No.’ 
‘Would you say how much initiation 
will be charged?’ Answer, ‘No.’ 


‘Would you tell how much of Peoria 
dues would go to Mr. John L. Lewis?’ 
Answer, ‘No.’ Finally, “Will you give 
our employees an accounting of the 
money you expect to collect from 
them?’ And again the answer was 
“No.” 

“The organizers left the meeting 
and called a strike. At the end of the 
day there were thirty sitters. There 
was a picket line, some disorderliness, 
some private brawls, but no police 
help was needed and no governors 
were given opportunity for publicity 
ballyhoo. 
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“Next day the organizers called a 
mass meeting at which 150 attended, 
but the same day the employees, of 
their own volition, called a mass meet- 
ing, at the armory, at which 8,000 at- 
tended. A preacher in whom all have 
confidence and a citizens’ committee 
superintended the distribution and 
counting of ballots which read: 


eee 


If you can go back to work 
without discrimination do you 
favor returning to work, or con- 
tinuing the strike?’ 

“Of 5,500 employees entitled to 
vote, 5,151 voted in favor of return- 
ing to work. The balloting was fin- 
ished at 4 p. m., Thursday; the plant 
reopened Friday. But at 2 p. m., Thurs- 
day afternoon, while the balloting was 
in progress, the organizers, to save 
their faces, rushed to the managers to 
get their names on the dotted line of 
the contract proposed by the com- 
pany. 

“Publicity was put to one of its 
greatest uses in the handling of this 
strike. Instead of publicity for poli- 
ticians there was publicity—and put 
into the workers’ hands—of the real 
issues in the dispute. The manner in 
which this disturbance was handled 
seems worthy of attention by all who 
sincerely want collective bargaining 
to have a respectable place in the sun. 
The innovation of requiring organizers 
to justify their demands before an au- 
dience of workers is a real step to- 
ward industrial democracy. The de- 
termination of whether the strike 
should continue was made under LocaL 
auspices and was not dictated by the 
head of a labor holding company by 
long distance. 

“What is the connection with the 
President’s scheme to pack the Su- 
preme Court? Only this. If the Wag- 
ner act had been invoked, or if a 
packed Supreme Court had validated 
a new NRA of the kind Mr. Roosevelt 
has in mind, this dispute would have 
been settled by LONG DISTANCE, the 
determination of the conditions would 
have been made by a board made up 
of social change PARTISANS. In short, 
under such an NRA, labor and man- 
agement both would be under the 
domination of the federal bureaucracy, 
free respectively neither to bargain 
nor to manage; and the cost of the 
necessary thousands of labor depart- 
ment employees would be a gigantic 
tax burden, to say nothing of the self- 
perpetuation political ring that such 
a group would surely be. This is an- 
other good example of why the Su- 
preme Court ought not to be packed.” 








MEMO PAD 


Ed. Note. The following notes are 
reminders of important bulletins 
sent to members from March 16 to 
April 20, the closing date for the 
May issue of the magazine. 





Rail-Ocean-Rail Rates to South- 
west Again Postoponed. Transpor- 
tation Bulletin No. 515, dated March 
17, 1937. Tells of postponement of 
effective date of new rates from April 
9 to June 22, 1937. 


Inserts for your “Manual on the 
Connecticut Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act.” General Bulletin 
No. 546, dated March 18, 1937. Gives 
rules for inserting and discarding of 
sheets in this manual, enclosing three 
insertion sheets. 


Here are new inserts for your 
Federal Social Security Act Man- 
ual. General Bulletin No. 547, dated 
March 19, 1937. Instructions for in- 
serting and discarding and enclosing 
seven insert sheets. 


Schedule of Hearings on Bills In- 
troduced in the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Assembly. Legislative Report 
No. 15, dated March 20, 1937. Bul- 
letin includes three pages of hearing 
notices 


Motor Carriers to Revise their 
Class Rates Effective April 19, 
1937. Transportation Bulletin No. 
516, dated March 22, 1937. Tells of 
factors involved in arriving at rate 
increases by motor carriers. 


Supplementing Schedule of Hear- 
ings, Report No. 15, March 20, 
1937. Legislative Report No. 16, 
dated March 22, 1937. Gives schedule 
of hearings through March 25 which 
were left off Report No. 15, and in 
which changes in time of hearings 
were made subsequently. 


Tax Reminders. Taxation Bulletin 
No. 130, dated March 22, 1937. Sub- 
heads: Deadline Soon on State Corpo- 
ration Tax, Corporation Reports Due 
With Town Clerk, Slight Correction 
in “Manufacturers’ Obligations,” Fed- 
eral Job Tax Due Soon — Quarterly 
Payments Not Extended, Rulings on 
Computation of Windfall Tax, Ex- 
tensions Obtainable on Windfall Tax, 
Depreciation on Idle Property De- 
ductible. 





Nutrition Service for Employees 


Available. General Bulletin No. 
548, dated March 25, 1937. Tells of 
free service offered by Connecticut 
Dairy and Food Council. Four small- 
sized colored brochures containing 
promotional sales literature on use of 
milk enclosed with this bulletin. 


Pick-up and Delivery Service Ex- 
tended. Transportation Bulletin No. 
§17, dated March 25, 1937. Gives list 
of new stations at which pick-up and 
delivery service will be made avail- 
able after April 25 by the New Haven 
Railroad. 


Schedule of Hearings on Bills In- 
troduced in the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Assembly. Legislative Report 
No. 17, dated March 27, 1937. Gives 
schedule of hearings through April 2. 


Female Buffers and Polishers. Leg- 
islative Report No. 18, dated March 
27, 1937. Asked members for opinion 
on this proposal. 


Federal Social Security Act Addi- 
tion of Tax to Sale Price of Ar- 
ticles. General Bulletin No. 549, 
dated March 27, 1937. Gives text of 
release by Bureau of Internal Revenue 
of the Treasury Department regard- 
ing addition of a tax under the Fed- 
eral Act to the sale price of articles. 


Schedule of Hearings on General 
Assembly Bills. Legislative Report 
No. 19, dated April 3, 1937. Gives 
schedule of hearings from April 6 
through April 8. 


Insertions for Connecticut Unem- 
ployment Compensation Act Man- 
ual. General Bulletin No. 551, dated 
April 8, 1937. Gives instructions on 
insertions and removal of manual 
sheets, and encloses seven new sheets. 


New England College-and-Indus- 
try Conference this Month. Gen- 
eral Bulletin No. 552, dated April 10, 
1937. Announces date and arrange- 
ments for this conference in Boston. 


Negotiation of Reciprocal Tariff 
Treaty with Ecuador Officially An- 
nounced. General Bulletin No. 553, 
dated April 10, 1937. Deals with sub- 
ject indicated by heading. 
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Schedule of Hearings on Bills in 
the Connecticut General Assembly. 
Legislative Report No. 20, dated April 
10, 1937. Gives schedule of hearings 
from April 13 through April 15. 


Cancellation of Westbound Com- 
modity Rates Proposed. Transpor- 
tation Bulletin No. 518, dated April 
13, 1937. 


Proposed Increases of Commodity 
Rates Within Official Territory. 
Transportation Bulletin No. 519, 
dated April 13, 1937. Gives list of 
commodities on which increases of 
rates are proposed. 


Date for Filing of Contracts by 
Contract Carriers Again Post- 
poned. Transportation Bulletin No. 
§20, dated April 13, 1937. 


Explanation of Regulations Con- 
cerning State Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act. General Bulletin No. 
554, dated April 13, 1937. 


Wagner Act “Manua!” Still Reli- 
able After Court Rulings. General 
Bulletin No. 555, dated April 13, 
1937. 


90% of Member Companies yet to 
be Listed to Make “It’s Made In 
Connecticut” Department Truly 
Representative. General Bulletin No. 
556, dated April 14, 1937. Stresses 
value of manufacturers’ listing their 
products in this department. 


Unemployment Compensation — 
Connecticut Employers’ Reports. 
General Bulletin No. 557, dated April 
16, 1937. 


Schedule of Hearings on Bills in 
the Connecticut General Assembly. 
Legislative Report No. 21, dated April 
17, 1937. Gives hearing schedules from 
April 20 through April 22. 


Important Committee Labor Bills. 
Legislative Report No. 22, dated April 
19, 1937. 


Time Change Affects Night Work 
Law. General Bulletin No. 558, 
dated April 19, 1937. The warning 
note on working schedules for women 
and minors. 


Tax Reminders. Taxation Bulletin 
No. 131, dated April 20, 1937. Sub- 
heads: State Payroll Tax for Quarter 
Due Next Week, State “Use” Tax Up- 
held, Second Installment of Federal 
Job Tax Due. 





YOUR VERBAL INSTRUCTIONS 
GO RIGHT INTO ACTION 


ICTAPHONE puts verbal 

instructions beyond alibi 
from anyone. Your words are 
recorded for typing while you 
speak them into your tele- 
phone or across your desk. 
Never in the history of this 
modern dictating machine have 
so many busy executives shown 
their appreciation of advantages 
like this. 
Advantages the non-user doesn’t 
even suspect. Short-cuts, time- 
cuts, work-cuts, cost-cuts that 
make the whole day go 
smoother, the whole job go bet- 
ter. You'll have fewer confer- 
ences, for instance, with Dicta- 


THE TREND TO 


phone at hand—and those will 
be briefer and more to the 
point. 

Before you go home at night, 
you’ll put last-minute follow- 
ups on the record and off your 
mind. In the morning you go 
into action without waiting for 
anyone. Your secretary’s whole 
day is one of accomplishment 
and not of waiting beside your 
desk. 

In short, speeding of corre- 
spondence is only Chapter I in 
the story of what the Dicta- 
phone now means to modern 
business. We’d like to tell you 
the rest of it. 


DICTAPHONE 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, Makers of Dictating Machines and 


Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 


CORPORATION 
New York City, N. Y. 
MADE IN BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


DICTAPH ON & SALES 


420 Lexington Avenue 





DEPARTMENTS 


Accounting Hints for 
Management 


Contributed by Hartford Chapter N. A.C. A. 


Robinson-Patman Act Precipitates 
Accounting Problems. The original 
objective of the Robinson-Patman Act 
was to dispel the alleged unfair com- 
petitive advantage possessed by chain 
stores and other large purchasers as 
against the small merchant or manu- 
facturer. The Act prohibits price dis- 
crimination between purchasers of 
commodities of like grade and quality 
and volume. Price discrimination in 
itself does not constitute a violation 
of the Act. A violation only occurs 
when such price differentials tend to 
substantially lessen competition, to 
create a monopoly or injure, destroy 
or prevent competition. 

Contrary to common opinion a com- 
petitor instituting action in the 
courts must bear the burden of prov- 
ing the violation of the Act and that 
he has suffered injury thereby. In the 
main, however, this Act will not be 
administered by the Courts but by 
the Federal Trade Commission, who 
are not bound to follow customary ju- 
dicial procedure which deems a defend- 
ant innocent until he has been proven 
otherwise. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission places the burden upon the 
defendant to prove that he is innocent. 

As time passes no doubt a volume 
of principles and practices will be 
evolved as the Commission passes upon 
cases brought before it. It now ap- 
pears that price differentials are per- 
missible which make due provision for 
differences in the cost of manufactur- 
ing, sale and delivery. Large quantity 
orders which enjoy the benefit of vol- 
ume purchasing and quantity produc- 
tion are also entitled to consideration. 
It probably will not be necessary to 
keep actual costs on every particular 
lot that goes through the plant in 
order to calculate the overhead appli- 
cable at that particular time. It is 
deemed proper to use normal cost. 
Supplemental records may then be 
kept to prove that the smaller order 
may bear a higher cost because of ad- 
ditional set-up charges, smaller quan- 
tity buying and handling charges. 
There is no doubt but that account- 
ing facts and practices will have a 
large bearing on the determination of 
questions arising under this Act. Ac- 





cordingly it is extremely desirable 
that each manufacturer fortify his po- 
sition by having a competent cost de- 
partment organization, industrially 
minded and primed with respect to 
the provisions of this Act. 


ee te. * 


Cost Fundamentals to be Stressed 
at Convention. Announcement has 
been received of the technical pro- 
gram for the 18th Annual Conference 
of the National Association of Cost 
Accountants which will be held at Hot 
Springs, Virginia, June 21-24. It con- 
sists of a series of coordinated sessions 
on the fundamentals of Cost Account- 
ing in the light of present day needs. 
Fundamentals of materials, account- 
ing, labor accounting, burden account- 
ing, selling and delivery costs, reports 
to executives, and the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act will be covered by competent 
speakers and in discussion. 

There will be delegations of mem- 
bers from the three Connecticut Chap- 
ters of the N. A. C. A., many of 
whom are also represented in the Man- 
ufacturers’ Association. 


Transportation 


Motor Carriers to Revise Class 
Rates. More important motor truck 
operators throughout New England 
have revised their class rates, effective 
April 19, 1937, resulting in an in- 
crease of rates brought about partly 
through a reduction in the number of 
weight breakdowns. The scales con- 
cerning these increases were sent to 
members in Transportation Bulletin 
No. 516, dated March 22. 


x *& & 


Pick-up and Delivery Service Ex- 
tended. As related in Transporta- 
tion Bulletin No. 517, dated March 
25, plans of the New Haven Railroad 
contemplate extension of pick-up and 
delivery service to seventeen additional 
stations in Connecticut, effective on 
or about April 25, 1937. The stations 
at which this service is scheduled to 
be inaugurated follow: Bethel, Dan- 
bury, Danielson, East Hampton, Jew- 
ett City, Manchester, Middletown, 
Portland, Putnam, Plainville, Plants- 
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ville, Rockville, 


South Norwalk, 
Southington, Torrington, Westport 
and Winsted. 

Allowances in lieu of pick-up or de- 
livery service will not be made at any 
of the foregoing stations. 


x *k * 


Cancellation of Westbound Rates 
Proposed. Under date of April 7, 
the New England Freight Association 
issued a docket proposing the cancel- 
lation of commodity rates on specified 
articles applicable from points in New 
England to destinations in Western 
Trunk Line Territory, named in the 
following items published in New 
England Freight Association Tariff 
3-B, Agent Van Ummersen’s ICC 143. 
In their proposal for cancellation it 
was stated that the present commodity 
rates in items enumerated are wholly 
or in part higher than current class 
rates to and from the same points. 
This proposal also contended that 
many of the rates were obsolete. 
Companies adversely affected by 
these proposals who desire further in- 
formation on the suggested changes, 
were instructed in Traffic Bulletin No. 
518, dated April 13, to communicate 
with the Association. Upon request, 
the carriers have agreed to grant a 
hearing to interested parties desiring 
an opportunity to present their views 
on any items enumerated. Those items 
believed to be of interest to Connecti- 
cut manufacturers follow: ammuni- 
tion, fixed, Item 670; battery plates, 
lead, Item 780A; board, binders, box 
and woodpulp, ceiling or wall, Items 
811A and 812A; board, composition 
wall, Item 820; scales, etc., Item 1825; 
hand trucks, Item 1830; tacks and 
nails, shoe, Item 2020; trees and 
shrubs, Item 2075; wool noils, Item 
2150; and zinc oxide, Item 2155. 


x «we 


Proposed Increases in Commodity 
Rates. At this writing a joint public 
hearing of freight traffic representa- 
tives in Official Territory (April 15) 
is scheduled to be held in the Statler 
Hotel, Buffalo, New York, Tuesday 
and Wednesday, April 20 and 21 for 
the purpose of giving consideration 
to a proposed revision of commodity 
rates on a large list of articles. The 
proposed revision is intended to apply 
between all ‘points in Official Terri- 
tory and between points in Official 
Territory and Eastern Canada. 












































Items culled from the list of articles 
to be submitted for discussion, which 
are believed to be of interest to Con- 
necticut manufacturers, were included 
in Transportation Bulletin No. 519, 
dated April 13. 

kkk 


Postponement of Contract Carrier 
Filing Date. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission postponed for the 
third time the effective date of its 
order compelling contract carriers to 
file contracts. The Commission’s new 
order postpones the effective date from 
April 15, 1937 to June 15, 1937. 
kk 


Great Lakes Transit Discontinues 
Lake Michigan Service. In a letter 
dated April 6, the Great Lakes Transit 
Corporation of Buftalo, New York, 
announced to interested shippers that 
it had decided not to operate its ves- 
sels in the Lake Michigan trade dur- 
ing the 1937 season. 

The management stated that it was 
impelled to take this action because 
of operating losses in 1936 and by the 
gloomy prospect for 1937. In short, 
the company could not see any possi- 
bility of a sufficient amount of in- 
creased tonnage to offset the increased 
cost of operation caused by high wage 
demands and the requirement of the 
United States Steamboat Inspectors, 
that the company increase each crew 
by the addition of a third mate and 
a third engineer. 

* * * 

American - Hawaiian Earnings 
Show Upturn in Business. The 1936 
earnings report of the American-Ha- 
waiian Steamship Company, oldest 
and largest of the Intercoastal car- 
riers, gave emphatic evidence of the 
continued country-wide business im- 
provement, despite labor disturbances. 
The company showed, even after losses 
caused by the 98-day maritime strike, 
a net profit for 1936 of $321,788 after 
depreciation, according to President 
Roger D. Lapham’s annual report to 
stockholders. 

In contrast with a loss of $105,697 
for 1935, the 1936 profits were most 
encouraging, considering that the 
strike costs amounted to $173,841 and 
losses for November and December, 
1936, because of the strike amounted 
to $496,324. During the year the 
company’s vessels handled 1,327,127 
tons of cargo, and paid the Govern- 
ment $968,283 in Canal tolls for 
transiting the Panama Canal 214 
times. 

Reflecting its confidence in the 
growth and importance of this Inter- 


coastal trade, the American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Company purchased during 
the year 1936, six vessels, now making 
its fleet total 33 ships, directly serv- 
ing 22 Atlantic Coast and Pacific 
Coast ports. 

* * * 


New Haven Permitted to Stop 
Providence Line. The New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad 
were given permission to discontinue 
operation of their Providence line 
steamboats through an authorization 
granted to trustees on April 2 by 
Judge Carroll C. Hincks of the Fed- 
eral Court. At the same time the rail- 
road was given permission to sell the 
steamboats ‘“SNew Haven,” ‘Mohe- 
gan,” “Hartford” and “Middletown.” 
Judge Hincks continued until April 
19 a hearing in connection with the 
discontinuation of the New Bedford 
line steamboats, which operated be- 
tween New York and New Bedford, 
Mass., during the summer months. 


ee 


Survey Shows Railroads Get Bulk 
of Tonnage. According to a recent 
survey which compared business census 
statistics on Connecticut trucking and 
railway freight revenues, the New 
Haven Road grossed $40,854,735 in 
freight revenues during 1935, as 
against $10,235,000 grossed by 539 
trucks operated for hire in Connecti- 
cut. However, for-hire trucks operat- 
ing in all New England states did a 
gross business amounting to $44,717,- 
000 during the year or almost $4,000,- 
000 more than the New Haven’s 
freight business. 

The Boston & Maine Railroad re- 
ported gross freight revenue of $30,- 
777,635 in 1935, but no figures were 
made available on the revenues of the 
Boston & Albany. 


x * * 


Motor Transport to Incorporate 
Credit Association. As a result of a 
meeting in Hartford on Thursday, 
April 6, representatives of important 
New England freight transportation 
lines agreed to incorporate as the Motor 
Transportation Credit Association, to 
be formally incorporated at a meeting 
May 4. The new corporation, it is un- 
derstood, plans to be a subsidiary to 
and affiliated with the Connecticut 
Credit Men’s Association, with head- 
quarters in New Haven. 

Officers named by the new Associa- 
tion include the following: Louis C. 
Marks, Consolidated Motor Lines, 
president; S$. Chisholm, McCarthy 


Company, vice president; and James 
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Walsh, Adley Express Company, sec- 
retary. Eugene Dietler, manager of the 
Connecticut Credit Association, will 
be the manager of the new Motor 
Transportation Credit Association. 

It was felt that such an Associa- 
tion was necessary on account of an 
order of Commissioner Coyle of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, is- 
sued last September, making it manda- 
tory for all freight transportation 
companies to render bills not later 
than five days after receipt of ship- 
ment. A resolution offered by Mr. 
Marks at the organization meeting, re- 
questing the Commission to rescind its 
order, and substitute in its place an 
order allowing five to eight days for 
the motor carriers to render bills, and 
five additional days for payment, was 
adopted. If this resolution appears to 
accomplish its purpose, Commissioner 
Coyle’s order will become effective 
April 23. 

* * 


Country Faced with Car Shortage. 

Because of abandonment of old freight 

cars and increased business, a freight 

car shortage is imminent, with the 

West now calling for more cars for 

later shipments. 

For their own protection, Wm. Gar- 
celon, general chairman, New England 
Shippers’ Advisory Board, recommends 
that New England shippers adopt the 
following practice: 

1. Notify railroads well in advance of 
needs—show route and destination 
on orders. 

2. Load cars moving toward the own- 
ing road. 

3. Avoid delays and detention in re- 
lease. 


Foreign Trade 
Nicaraguan Funds May be With- 


drawn. Recently a solution has been 
offered by the National Bank of Nica- 
ragua to such firms, having funds on 
deposit, who are willing to accept a 
loss on frozen credits rather than to 
leave them on deposit in the hope of 
eventual total remittance. The solution 
offered suggests that firms withdraw 
75% of the cordobas on deposit for 
conversion in the open market, the 
Bank guaranteeing early remittance of 
the remaining 25 per cent. 
kk 


Improvement in Egypt. The Gov- 
ernor of the National Bank of Egypt, 
Sir Edward Cook, recently had the fol- 
lowing to say concerning Egypt’s fi- 
nancial position: 

“Egypt has further been fortunate 
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in not having been obliged, like so 
many countries, to grapple with in- 
tractable problems of state finance or 
to add to the national debt in order 
to finance a series of budget deficits. 
Even in the lean years of the slump, 
she was able to maintain her high rep- 
utation for the excellence of her finan- 
cial administration. Her budget is well 
balanced; there is a substantial Treas- 
ury reserve, the accumulation of past 
surpluses; the balance of trade is sat- 
isfactory; her currency has for a gen- 
eration been maintained without difh- 
culty at a fixed ratio with the pound 
sterling; and her public debt, omitting 
the amount bought in by the State, 
is little more than two years’ public 
revenues and only £5 per head of the 
population. 

“Is this enviable position likely to 
be compromised by the other impor- 
tant event of 1936, namely, the con- 
clusion of the Treaty with Great Brit- 
ain? . . . There are, in some quar- 
ters, apprehensions of eventual reper- 
cussions, in the financial and economic 
fields, of the political freedom which 
Egypt has now obtained. Time alone 
can prove whether the Cassandras are 
right. I myself can only speak of 
what I see I have so far seen 
no signs, rather the contrary, of any 
desire to depart from those traditions 
which are the foundation of Egypt’s 
financial broad and easy path of infla- 
tion or to tamper with the sound posi- 
tion of the currency—and, until I do, 
I remain an optimist as to Egypt’s 
financial future * 

* * * 


U. S. Negotiating Treaty With 
Ecuador. After announcement in 
January that a reciprocal tariff treaty 
was contemplated between the United 
States and Ecuador, public notice has 
finally been given that such a treaty 
will actually be negotiated. 

The Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation has prescribed that all in- 
formation and views in writing and 
all applications for supplemental oral 
presentation of views, must be sub- 
mitted to it not later than 12:00 noon, 
May 3, 1937. Supplemental oral state- 
ments are scheduled for hearing at 
10 A. M., May 17 before the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information, 
in the hearing room of the Tariff Com- 
mission in the Old Land Office Build- 
ing, 8th and E Streets, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Written statements to the commit- 
tee must be typewritten or printed and 
six copies submitted, with at least one 
copy notaried. Public notice states that 





all such statements must be treated have filed written statements or briefs 
confidentially by the Interdepart- and who have, within the time pre- 
mental Trade Agreements organiza- scribed, made written application for 
tion. Statements may be made at the a hearing. 

The Secretary of State, Cordell 


public hearing only by persons who 









AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN S-S- CO. 
ANNOUNCES ITS 


Extended Service 


NORTH ATLANTIC SERVICE. Sailings Twice Weekly. 
ATLANTIC COAST PORTS OF CALL: Boston, Camden, New York, 
Philadelphia, Port Newark. (Eastbound only, Norfolk.) 


SOUTH ATLANTIC SERVICE. Westbound Joint Service 


with Arrow Line: 3 sailings every 16 days. Eastbound, 2 sail- 
ings every 16 days. 


ATLANTIC COAST PORTS OF CALL: Baltimore, Bridgeport, 
Charleston, Jacksonville, New London, Norfolk, Savannah. 
(Eastbound only, Mayaguez, Ponce, San Juan, P.R., Wilming- 
ton, N. C.) 


PACIFIC COAST PORTS OF CALL (for both Services): 


Alameda, Astoria, Longview, Los Angeles, Oakland, Portland, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Tacoma. (South Atlantic, Westbound 
only, San Diego. 


Cmerican = Hawaiian 


ae Superior Coast-to-Coast Service Daan 
Steamship) Company 


Head Office « 215 Market Street * San Francisco 



























JOHN J. McCARTHY CO. 


GEile).). 3 we 


baer a iad 


Se) hee 
“Seal of Service” 


Offering To The Shipping Public Of Connecticut 


An outstanding motor truck transportation service within and 
between Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and New York. 
Joint through service and rates to many other states including New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont. 
Terminals throughout Southern New England. 


For schedules, rates and other information call or write 


Ep. B. SULLIVAN, District Traffic Agent 
192 Forbes Ave., New Haven, Conn. Phone 4-1189 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
Enterprise 2340 


Hartford, Conn. > 
Hartford 3-3153 


New Britain, Conn. 


= Enterprise 1370 


Waterbury, Conn. 
Waterbury 5-0381 


Jewett City, Conn. 
Jewett City 131 





Hull, has announced that unless sup- 
plementary public announcement is 
made, concessions by the government 
of the United States will be considered 
only with respect to certain described 
articles including hats or hoods, made 
of the fiber of the carludovica palmata, 
commercially known as toquilla fiber 
or straw (bearing a duty of 25% ad 
valorem at present); kapok; raw rep- 
tile skins and balsam wood in the log. 


* * * 
Foreign Trade Week to be Ob- 


served. Formal observance of “Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Week” (May 16- 
22) will be made by the Association 
when its Foreign Trade Committee 
meets jointly with the Export Mana- 
gers’ Club of Hartford, at the Uni- 
versity Club, Hartford, Wednesday 
night, May 19. The meeting will be 
preceded, as usual, with a dinner at 
6:30 p. m., after which Professor 
O. G. Saxon, professor of Applied Eco- 
nomics at Yale University, will speak 
on the subject of foreign trade. 

“National Foreign Trade Week,” 
originally inaugurated by the Foreign 
Commerce Department of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, was de- 
signed to accomplish a two-fold pur- 
pose: (1) to direct attention to the 
Foreign Trade of the United States, 
its national importance, and its rela- 
tionship to domestic industry and 
trade, and (2) to stimulate local sur- 
vey and development of foreign trade 
possibilities in individual cities and 
towns, and individual industries and 
trades. 

Following out the foregoing ideas, 
the Association’s Foreign Trade de- 
partment is making a special attempt 
to insure the attendance of chief exec- 
utives of companies having foreign 
trade departments as well as others 
who may be doing some foreign trade 
without the formality of an estab- 
lished department. 


x * 


Two Members Named to Foreign 
Trade Committee. At the March 
meeting of the Association’s Foreign 
Trade Committee, held at the Quinni- 
piack Club, New Haven, March 24, 
John D. Garrett, export sales mana- 
ger of the Arrow—Hart and Hegeman 
Electric Company of Hartford, and 
Charles Engelke, export manager of 
the Miller Company, Meriden, were 
named to fill vacancies in the commit- 
tee. Subsequent acceptance of these 
posts by both nominees has brought 
the committee membership up to 
twelve, the number with which it was 
originally started. 


Besides acceptance of the minutes 
of the previous meeting, without 
change, and the nomination of Messrs. 
Garrett and Engelke, subjects were 
considered as follows: S. B. 1745 to 
Create a Federal Board of Foreign 
Trade and Commercial Policy; Recip- 
rocal Treaty with El Salvador; Foreign 
Trade Week; Liquidation of Frozen 
Accounts in Nicaragua; Exchange 
Shortage in Iran; Exchange Develop- 
ments in Ecuador; and Round Table 
Discussion. 


THE DRIFT TOWARD 
GOVERNMENT OWNER- 
SHIP OF RAILROADS 


(Continued from page 9) 


gressive, for it would not be progress. 
It would be destruction. 

The labor leaders believe they 
largely have control of the federal 
government now. They are planning 
by political action and economic pres- 
sure to get even more control of it 
in future. The effort to secure leg- 
islation establishing a 6-hour day on 
the railways is the most skillful stra- 
tegic effort they could make for the 
purpose of enabling them to use in 
future their anticipated control of 
government to control all industry. 

It would seem, therefore, that all 
those who wish to prevent the rail- 
roads from being broken down by an 
act of Congress might well write their 
Senators and Representatives imme- 
diately and voice their opposition to 
the enactment of the bills enumer- 
ated. 


FEDERAL AND STATE 
LEGISLATION 


(Continued from page 2) 


Works bill, while not advocating any 
new commissions, provides for a new 
state department. 


At the present time it is very much 
doubted that the savings brought 
about through the passage of such re- 
organization bills as may run the 
gauntlet, will mount up to worthwhile 
figures. Some legislators have even 
gone so far as to predict that the 
state will actually have more depart- 
ments, bureaus and commissions after 
the Legislature takes action on the re- 
organization program than it had be- 
fore. This action, of course, could only 
be brought about by moves definitely 
political, which would cause passage 
of only those bills which would in- 
crease the number of departments, bu- 
reaus and commissions rather than de- 
crease them. 


With only one legislative week re- 
maining in April, four in May and 
one in June, it will be necessary for 
the General Assembly to hold night 
sessions, if it is to complete its pro- 
gram. Thus far, during the past 
month, and for that matter during the 
1937 session of the General Assembly, 
very few bills except of a local nature, 
have actually received favorable action 
in both Houses. 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF CONNECTICUT! 


ARE your products and names listed on pages 24 and 25 


of this issue? 


If not, please refer to your Association’s 


General Bulletins Nos. 543 and 556 to learn the advantages 


of listing them. Listings received by May 18 will be included 


in the June issue. 











SERVICES AT YOUR DOOR 


An alphabetical list of accessible services recommended to Connecticut Industry readers 


BAKER, GOODYEAR & CO. 
Accountants & Engineers 
Trust Company Building 

New Haven Conn. 

L. B. Baker, C.P.A., Manager 


Keeping Ahead on Quality! 
Fritzell Foundry & Casting Co. 


Brass, Bronze and Aluminum 
Castings 


Tel. 8-6996 New Haven, Conn. 


Rates for this space 


exceptionally low 


COAL 
T. A. D. JONES & CO., INC. 


24 hour service to Connecticut 
Industries 


New Haven — Bridgeport 


Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 


DIESEL ENGINES 
WOLVERINE MOTOR 


WORKS, INC. 
6 Union Ave. Bridgeport 
ENGRAVERS 


DOWD, WYLLIE & OLSON 


Advertising Art & 
Photo Engraving 


106 Ann St. Hartford 


CURTIS 1000 INC. 
“Good Envelopes Plus Ideas” 


342 Capitol Ave. Hartford, Conn. 
Phone 2-1125 


FENCING 


THE JOHN P. SMITH CO. 
Distributors for Page fence. 
Manufacturers of Wire Cloth, 


433 Chapel St. New Haven 


Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 


THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineering & Chemical 
Service 
Research Facilities for 
Industry 


Hartford, Conn. 





L. HERES DE WYK & SON 
Consulting Engineers 


Designers of Machinery for the 
Metal, Rubber and Bakelite 
Industry 


Tel. 784-W Ansonia, Conn. 





eecoe Listing 


Copy for listing in this department 
must be received by the 15th of 
the month for publication in the 
succeeding month’s issue. We re- 
serve the right to refuse any listing. 


Boston - Bridgeport - Hartford 





INSURANCE 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 
LIABILITY INS. CO. 


Workmen’s Compensation Ins. 


PLATERS SUPPLIES— 
CHEMICALS 


APOTHECARIES HALL 
COMPANY 
Established 1849 
WATERBURY, CONN. 


Rates for this space 


exceptionally low 


PRINTERS 
THE CASE, LOCKWOOD & 
BRAINARD CO. 
Printers and Binders 
Trumbull St., Hartford 


RECORDING INSTRUMENTS 
THE BRISTOL COMPANY 


Recording and Controlling 
Instruments 
Waterbury - Connecticut 


TRANSPORTATION 


AMERICAN-HAWAITIAN 
STEAMSHIP CO. 


Coast-to-Coast Freight Service 
New York — Boston 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
INC., LTD. 
Inter-coastal—Far-East and 
Mediterranean freight steamer 
Service 


New York Boston 





Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 
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Ed. NOTE. This department, listing products manufactured in Connecticut by company, seeks 
to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets and produc- 
ers. Not finding any given listing buyers should write this department for further information. 


Accounting Forms 
The Baker Goodyear Co 
Accounting Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Adding Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Aero Webbing Products 
Mfg Co 
Air Compressors 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Aluminum Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third 


New Haven 
Hartford 
Hartford 


Russell Middletown 


Hartford 


Avenue 
West Haven 
Ammunition 

Remington Arms Co Inc 
Asbestos : 
Rockbestos Products Corp (insulated wire, cable 
and cords) New Haven 
Automobile Accessories 
The Rostand Mfg Co (windshields, 

body hardware) 
Automotive Friction Fabrics 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Balls 

The Abbott Ball Co (steel bearing and burnish- 
ing) Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless, 
aluminum) Hartford 


Bridgeport 


seats, and 


Milford 


Barrels 
The Abbott Ball Co (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 
(tumbling) 
Hartford 


The Hartford Steel Ball Co 


Bathroom Accessories 

The Charles Parker Co 
Bearings 
Hoffmann Bearings 


Meriden 


(ball and 
Stamford 
New Britain 
Motors (ball) 
Bristol 


New Haven 
East Hampton 


Norma 
roller) 

The Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) 

New Departure Div of General 


Bells 
Sargent and Co 
The N N Hill Brass Co 
Belting 
The Russell Mfg Co 
Benches 
The Charles Parker Co (piano) 
Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 
Blower Fans 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Colonial Blower Co 
Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Co 
Boilers 


Corp 


Middletown 


Meriden 


Hartford 
Hartford 


Hartford 


The Bigelow Co 

Bolts and Nuts 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 

Bottle Bobbins 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell 


New Haven 
Milldale 


Div) 
Mystic 
Box Board 
Robertson Paper Box Co 
National Folding Box Co 
Boxes—Paper—Folding 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
M. S. Dowd Carton Co Hartford 
National Folding Box Co (paper folding) 


New Haven 
S Curtis & Son Inc Sandy Hook 
Brass and Bronze 
The Bridgeport Rolling Mills Co 
Brass Goods 
Sargent and Companv 
Brass Mill Products 
Bridgeport Brass Co 
Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company 
Brooms—Brushes 
The Fuller Brush Co 


Montville 
New Haven 


Bridgeport 
New Haven 

Bridgeport 
New Haven 


Hartford 


Buckles 
The Hathewav Mfe Co (Dee 


Rings) 
The Hawie Mfg Co 


Bridgeport 

Bridgeport 

The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
pales & Polishing Compositions 


Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 
Buffing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co 


Buttons 
The Patent Button Co 


Cabinets 
The Charles Parker Co. (medicine) 
Carpet Lining 
Brothers Co 
Castings 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co 
brass) 
The Charles Parker Co (gray iron) 
The Sessions Foundry Co (gray iron) Bristol 
The Hartford Electric Steel Co (carbon and 
alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Newton-New Haven Co (die and zinc) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 
Co (gray iron) New Haven 
Chemicals 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 


Danielson 
Waterbury 


Meriden 


Palmer New London 
New Britain 

Inc (gray iron and 
Middletown 
Meriden 


McLagon Foundry 


Chromium Plating 
Corp of America Waterbury 
Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
The Skinner Chuck Co New Britain 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Clamps—Wood Workers 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Clay 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “B”’ and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 
Clocks 
The Ingersoll-Waterbury Co 
Cold Rolled Spring Steel 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 


Chromium 


Waterbury 


Comfortables 
Palmer Brothers Co New London 
Cones 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell 
(Paper) 


Div) 
Mystic 
Copper Sheets 
The New Haven Copper Co 
Copper Shingles 
The New Haven Copper Co 
Copper ater Tube 
Brass Co 
Cosmetics 
The J B Williams Co 
Cork Cots 


Products Co (Climax-Lowell 


Seymour 
Seymour 


Bridgeport Bridgeport 


Glastonbury 
Sonoco Div) 
Mystic 
Cotton Batting & Jute Batting 
The Gilman Brothers 


Gilman 
Palmer Brothers 


New London 
Cutlery 
Arms Co Inc 
Cutters 
The Wm Schollhorn Co 414 Chapel Street 
New Haven 
Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Corporation 
Dies 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 
Die-Heads—Self-Opening 
The Geometric Tool Co New Haven 
Draperies 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Drop Forgings 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
The Blakeslee Forging Co 
Atwater Mfg Co 


Remington Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


New London 
Middletown 


Plantsville 
Plantsville 
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The Bullard Company 


Elastic Webbing 
Mfg Co 
Electric Appliances 
Hardware Mfg Co 
Electric Cables 
Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


The Russell Middletown 


Winsted Winsted 
Rockbestos 


Electric Cords : 
Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Rockbestos 


Electric Elevators 
Machinery Co (passenger and 
New Haven 
Electric Fixture Wire 
Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Heating Element & Units 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


The Eastern 
freight) 


Rockbestos 


Electric Panel Boards 
The Plainville Electrical Products’ Co 


Plainville 

Electric Wire 
The Accurate Insulated Wire Co 85 Willow St 
New Haven 
(asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 

Electrical Control Apparatus 

The Trumbull Electric Mfg Co Plainville 
Electrical Goods 

A C Gilbert Co 


Rockbestos Products Corp 


New Haven 
Engines 
Motor W a Inc (diesel stationary 
Bridgeport 


Wolverine 
marine) 
Envelopes 
1000 Inc 
Fasteners—Slide 
Sargent and Co 
The Patent Button Co 
Firearms 
Remington Arms Co Inc 
Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose Co (municipal and industrial) 
Sandy Hook 


Milford 


Curtis Hartford 
New Haven 
Waterbury 


Bridgeport 


Fireplace Goods 
The Rostand Mfr Co 
Flat Springs 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div, 
Spring Corp 


Associated 
Bristol 


Milldale 


Forgings 

Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
Foundries : 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron brass alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 
The Sessions Foundry Co Bristol 
Bridgeport 


(iron) 


Furniture, Upholstered 
Eastern Lounge Co Inc 91 West St New Milford 
Galvanizing 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
Hardware 


Branford 
Middletown 


Sargent and Co New Haven 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy and 
industrial) Middletown 
Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
TR Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 


Sessions & Son 
Headers 
The E J Manville Machine Co 
Heat Treating 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Heating Apparatus 
Crane Company Bridgeport 
Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Hinges 
Sargent and Company 
Homer D» Bronson Company 


Bristol 


Waterbury 


New Haven 
Beacon Falls 











IT’S 


Hose Supporter Trimmings 
The Hawie Mfg Co (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 
Bridgeport 
Hoists and Trolleys 


Union Mfg Company New Britain 
Insecticides 

American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 

Waterbury 

Japanning f 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Key Blanks 

Sargent and Company New Haven 

The Graham Mfg Co Derby 
Knit Goods 

American Hosiery Company New Britain 

Labels 

J & J Cash Inc (Woven) South Norwalk 

Lacquering 


Ball & Socket Mfg Co (film application) 
West Cheshire 


Lamps 
Rostand Mfg Company (brass, 


The colonial 
style & brass candlesticks) Milford 
Locks 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Locks—Trunk 


The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Suit-case and Trimmings 


The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Cabinet 

The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Zipper 

The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 


Machines 
Andrew C Campbell Div American Chain & 
Cable Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) 


Bridgeport 
The Patent Button Company Waterbury 
Machinery ’ 
The Hallden Machine Company (mill) 
Thomaston 
The Bullard Company Bridgeport 
Malleable Iron Castings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 


Marine Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (portlights, deck, cabin and 
sailboat hardware) Milford 
Wilcox Crittendon & Co Inc Middletown 
Marking Devices 


The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co New Haven 


Mattresses 
Palmer Brothers Co New London 
Metal Goods 


Bridgeport Brass Co (to order) Bridgeport 
Metal Products—Stampings 


J] H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Metal Specialties 
Winsted Hardware Mfg Co Winsted 


The Excelsior Hardware Co 
Metal Stampings 
The Patent Button Co 


Seymour 


Waterburv 


The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
J] H Sessions & Son Bristol 


Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
Moulds 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 
Brewery St 
The Sessions Foundry Co (heat 


Middletown 


(steel) 141 
New Haven 
resisting for 


non ferrous metals) Bristol 
Nickel Anodes 
The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 


Nickel Silver 
The Seymour Mfg Co 
Nuts Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
Office Equipment 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Oil Burners 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Paints and Enamels 
The Tredennick Paint Mfg Co 
Paper Boxes 
Robertson Paner Box Co (folding) Montville 
National Folding Box Co (folding) New Haven 
Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Seymour 

Milldale 
Hartford 
Branford 


Meriden 


Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Pipe 
Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 


Crane Company (fabricated) Bridgeport 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass & copper) 
Bridgeport 


Pipe Fittings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Phosphor Bronze 
The Seymour Mfg Co 


Branford 


Seymour 








MADE 


— CONTINUED — 


Plastic Products 


The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Platers—Chrome 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co Plainville 
Platers 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co Plainville 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 


Pole Line 

Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Polishing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co 

Punches 
The Hoggson & _ Mfg Co (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery § New Haven 
The Wm Schollhorn Co (hand) 414 Chapel St 
New Haven 


Branford 


Danielson 


Railroad Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (baggage racks and mir- 


rors for passenger cars) Milford 
Razors 
Schick Dry Shaver Inc (electric) Stamford 
Refractories 


Howard Company New Haven 
Resistance Wire 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co 


Southport 
Retainers 


The Hartford Steel Ball Co (bicycle & 
automotive) Hartford 
Rivets 
Clark Brothers om Co Milldale 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 


Rubber Footwear 
The Goodyear Rubber Co 
Screws 
Sargent and Company 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
The Charles Parker Co (wood) 
Screw Machine Products 
The Humason Mfg Co 
Sewing Machines 
The Merrow Machine Co (Industrial) 2 Laurel 
St 


Middletown 
New Haven 
Milldale 
Meriden 


Forestville 


Hartford 
Shaving Preparations 
The J B Williams Co Glastonbury 
Sheet Metal Stampings 
The Patent Button Co Waterburv 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Silverware 
International Silver Co (tableware, nickel sil- 


ver, silverplate, sterling) Meriden 
Silverware—Plated Hollowware 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Sterling Silver Hollowware 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Tableware, Silver 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Tableware, Silver Plate 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Tableware, Sterling 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Small Assemblies 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated 
Spring Corp 
Small Stampings 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated 


Bristol 


Spring Corp Bristol 
Smoke Stacks 

The Bigelow Company (steel) New Haven 
Sponge Rubber 

The Sponge Rubber Products Co Derby 


Spreads 
Palmer Brothers Comranv 
Springs—Coil & Flat 
The Humason Mfg Co 
Springs—Furniture 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc 
Spring Units 
Spring Co Inc 
furniture) 
Spring Washers 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 


New London 
Forestville 
Bridgeport 


(mattresses and 
Bridgeport 


Owen Silent 
upholstery 


Stair Pads 


Palmer Brothers ay New London 


Mig Co 

Staples 
Sarrent and Comnany New Haven 
E H Hotchkiss Company 10-16 Hoyt St 


Norwalk 
Stapling Machine< 
E H Hotchkiss Company 10-16 Hoyt St 


(steel) 141 
New Haven 


Stam 
The Hoggson & Pettis 
Brewery St 


Norwalk 

Steel Castings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 


IN» CONNECTICUT 


Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Co 
Switchboard Wires and Cables 


Plainville 


(asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 

Tableware—Stainless Steel 
Meriden 


International Silver Co 
Tacking Machines 
E H Hotchkiss Company 10-16 Hoyt St 
Norwalk 


Rockbestos Products Corp 


Tanks 
The Bigelow Company (steel) 


Tape 
The Russell Mfg Co 
Taps, Collapsing 
The Geometric Tool Co 
Textile Machinery 
The Merrow Machine Company 2 Laurel St 


New Haven 
Middletown 


New Haven 


Hartford 
Thread 

Max Pollock & Co Inc Groton 

The American Thread Co Willimantic 
Tinning 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Tools 


The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Toys 


A C Gilbert Company New Haven 
The N. N. Hill Brass Co East Hampton 
Transmissions 
New Departure Div of General Motors (vari- 
able speed) Bristol 
Trucks—Lift 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Trucks—Skid Platforms 
The Excelsior Hardware Co (lift) Stamford 
Twine 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Twine—Cable Cord 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Twine—Chalk Line 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Twine—Mason Line 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Twine—Sail 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Twine—Seine 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Twine—Trot Line 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Typewriters 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Typewriter Ribbons 
Wnderwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 


Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 
Vacuum Cleaners 
The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 
Valves 
American Chain & Cable Co Inc Bridgeport 


Valves, Automatic Air 
Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves, Flush 
Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves, Relief & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Venetian Blind Webs 


Beaton & 


Beaton & 


The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Ventilating Systems 
Colonial Blower Co Hartford 
Vises 
The Charles Parker Co Meriden 
Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 


The Sessions Foundry Co (cast iron) Rristal 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Watches 
The Ingersoll-Waterbury Co Waterbury 
Webbing 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Wicks 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Wire 
The Driscoll Wire Co (steel) Shelton 


Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 
enameled magnet) Winsted 


The Accurate Insulated Wire Co 85 Willow St 
i New Haven 
The Atlantic Wire Co (steel) Branford 


Wire Cloth 


The Cole-Roscoe Mfg Co South Norwalk 


The C O Jelliff Mfg Corp Southport 
Wire Goods 

The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Wire Forms 

The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
Wire Springs 

The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated 


Spring Corp Bristol 


BUSINESS PATTERN 


General Summary. During March 
general business activity in Connecti- 
cut increased slightly over February. 
The gain over the preceding month, 
although less than half a_ point, 
marked the twelfth consecutive in- 
crease. Activity in the manufacturing 
industries continued to gain momen- 
tum, and indexes of both the number 
of man-hours worked in factories and 
factory employment reached the high- 
est level in the recovery period and 


GENERAL BUSINESS 
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smaller labor disturbances in Connect- 
icut having littie influence on the 
Connecticut index. Data available for 
the first half of April indicate no 
important change in trend. Freight 
carloadings have increased seasonally 
over March and factory employment 
in one large city is running above the 
March average. 

In the United States general busi- 
ness during March showed moderate 
improvement over February and was 
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were above the average level prevail- 
ing in 1929. Activity in Connecticut 
cotton mills remained at approximately 
5% above the estimated normal for 
the third month. Construction work 
in progress advanced slightly to 24% 
below normal. The number of freight 
carloadings originating in Connecti- 
cut failed to experience the customary 
seasonal gain with the result that the 
adjusted index dropped two points. 
Metal tonnage carried by the New 
Haven Road also eased slightly from 
the preceding month. On the whole, 
business activity in this state has held 
up very well, the major strikes 
throughout the country and _ the 




















approximately 4% below normal. The 
spread between the business indexes 
for the United States and Connecticut 
is accounted for primarily by the effect 
of strikes in the automobile industry 
on the United States curve. The pro- 
duction of steel, pig-iron and elec- 
tric power was moderately higher in 
March than a month earlier. Consump- 
tion of raw cotton and lumber and 
zinc production increased sharply. On 
the other hand, because of the pre- 
vailing strikes, automobile production 
is estimated to have increased only 
slightly. Freight carloadings declined 
sharply from February. The New 
York Times weekly business index for 
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the first third of April was unchanged 
from March but preliminary data for 
the following week points to a sub- 
stantial increase. The termination of 
major strikes in the automobile in- 
dustry has resulted in raising the 
weekly output to 125,000 cars com- 
pared with an average of 100,000 dur- 
ing the period the Chrysler strike was 
in effect. Steel ingot production has 
remained at 91% of capacity for 
three weeks and although new orders 
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have eased somewhat, back orders are 
still heavy and indicate heavy produc- 
tion for some time to come. 

The U. S. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics’ index of wholesale commodity 
prices advanced substantially in March 
and reached a temporary peak on April 
3. Since then sharp declines have oc- 
curred in the price of principal food 
and farm products, the non-ferrous 
metals, and steel scrap. This recession 
in the prices of primary commodities 
appeared largely the result of a too 
rapid rise in preceding weeks. 

The index of the cost of living, 
compiled by the National Industrial 
Conference Board, advanced 1% in 





March over February and was approx- 
imately 6% higher than the year pre- 
vious. The cost of food, clothing and 
rent moved up sharply in March and 
compared with a year earlier rents 
showed an increase of 13%, and food 
prices 8%. 


Financial. During the four weeks 
ended April 10, the number of busi- 
ness tailures in Connecticut declined 
8% compared with the corresponding 
period last year. Gross liabilities of 
failures were also at a very low level. 
The total capital stock and number 
of new corporations formed increased 
12% and 15%, respectively, in the 


same period. Real estate activity con- 
tinued sharply upward, the number of 
real estate sales increasing 79% over 
the same period of 1936. The total 
value of mortgage loans has risen over 
the level prevailing earlier this year. 


Construction. Building activity in 
Connecticut increased moderately in 
March, total square feet of building 
contracts awarded increasing 115% 
over March, 1936. New residential and 
non-residential showed approximately 
the same advance over the previous 
year. 

Building contracts awarded in the 
United States failed to experience the 
usual seasonal expansion over February 
and the adjusted index of contracts 
awarded declined to the lowest level 
since June last year. The poor showing 
was the result of declines in non-resi- 
dential building, since the index of 
residential building was _ slightly 
higher than in February and 63% 
above March, 1936. 


Labor and Industry. As mentioned 
above, activity in the manufacturing 
field continued to expand in March. 
The index of the number of man- 
hours worked in Connecticut factories 
advanced to 10% above normal 
against +8% in February. In March, 
1936, when widespread floods resulted 
in a sharp decline in operations, the 
man-hour index stood at —22%. The 
index of factory employment ad- 
vanced to 10.6% above normal com- 
pared with 10.1% in February and 
—2.3% in March, 1936. Expansion in 
activity of greater than seasonal pro- 
portions was in evidence in all cities 
except New Britain and compared 
with a year earlier increases in the 
number of man-hours worked ranged 
between 20% and 30%. In Hart- 
ford, because of the floods last year, 
the increase shown was abnormally 
large. Employment in Waterbury brass 


factories increase 2% over February to 
a new high level, almost 25% above 
March, 1936. Torrington employment 
also continued on the up-trend. Avail- 
able data for employment and payrolls 
in manufacturing establishments in the 
United States point to substantial in- 
creases over February. 


Trade. According to the index of 
the Federal Reserve Board, sales by 
department stores in the United States 
failed to expand seasonally in March, 
and the adjusted index of sales declined 
to 92% of the 1923-1925 average 
compared with 95% in February. 


Transportation. During March 
freight carloadings originating in Con- 
necticut declined to approximately 1% 
above normal against almost 3% 
above in February. Loadings of auto- 
mobiles on the New Haven Road were 
60% above March, 1936, and load- 
ings of building materials increased 
46%. Shipments of merchandise in 
less-than-carload lots advanced 12%. 


Ed. Note: In this column will 
appear monthly, if the amount of 
good business literature warrants, 
a brief description of the books 
and pamphlets which, in the opin- 
ion of a business librarian and the 
editor, will be helpful to the busi- 
ness man. This month’s suggestions 
are made by Miss Mildred Potter, 
Business Librarian, Hartford. 


Advancing America: The Drama 
of Transportation and Com- 
munication—Denison, Merrill 


An exciting, stirring story of the 
history and development of Amer- 
ica’s two great basic industrial activi- 
ties—transportation and communica- 
tion. Is written in a lively and origi- 
nal style in that passages of dramatic 
dialogue alternate with the narrative. 
Should prove interesting, entertaining 
and informative. 


Get It Right—Opdycke, John B. 


It is the kind of book that serves 
as a sort of first aid kit in expressional 
emergencies. Everyone who uses the 
English language, whether written or 
spoken, should keep. this book within 
easy reach. The contents are arranged 
alphabetically and are thoroughly in- 
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dexed, so that one can turn instantly 
to any subject. Should prove an excel- 
lent addition to any office. 


Group Leadership; With Modern 
Rules of Procedure — Leigh, 
R. D. 


An excellent book on small group 
“parliamentary” procedure. It takes 
the ordinary individual behind the 
scenes and explains in simple language 
the way of procedures and tells how 
they may be modified to advantage 
in small groups. It presents to those 
who face unaccustomed difficulties of 
organizing, conducting and taking 
part in public or private meetings, the 
necessary suggestions they need. 


How To Sell To And Through 
Department Stores — Weiss, 
E. B. 


Suggests what the manufacturer can 
do to make more money by harmo- 
nizing his methods with the objectives 
of the department stores. There are 
thousands of things that need adjust- 
ing between the factory and the store. 
The author attempts to explain these 
items to the satisfaction of both the 
manufacturer and the retailer. 


If Inflation Comes—Babson, R. W. 


The author, a foremost statistical 
expert in the country, tells of the safe- 
guards and hedges that may be taken 
to protect holders of property—large 
and small. It is simply written. 


Nationalizing Of Business, 1878- 
1898—Tarbell, I. M. 


A discussion of the conditions and 
events that laid the foundations of 
modern industrial capitalism in Amer- 
ica. The author discusses how ambi- 
tious men, launching new industries or 
extending old ones, reached out for 
nationwide markets and built gigantic 
business enterprises. Then of course 
followed the efforts to halt this swift 
rush toward economic concentration. 
The book is timely, because most of 
the problems with which this earlier 
generation struggled are still with us. 


Standard Handbook For Secre- 
taries—Hutchinson, L. I. 


An excellent desk companion which 
produces facts when the secretary 
needs them. These are specially ar- 
ranged to give the information in an 
explanatory, usable form. It contains 
all the most frequently needed rules, 
forms and standards in many subjects 
of importance to the executive and 
private secretaries in the business 
world. 





Service 


On account of space limitations, the material and 
used equipment items offered for sale by Association 
members have not been classified by sizes or usage 
best adapted. Full information will be given on re- 
ceipt of inquiry. Listing service free to member 
concerns. All items offered subject to prior sale. 


materials for sale 


CONDULETS and fittings, remnants of covering materials—velours, 
velvets, mohair, tapestries, denims, chintzes, and cretonnes, semi-fin- 
ished and castellated U. S. S. nuts, pulleys, flat and crown face-steel 
and cast-iron; new shaft hangers, brass wire, brass rods, aluminum tub- 
ing, cold drawn steel—mostly hex; miscellaneous lot of material used 
in the manufacture of molded rubber parts and flooring, knife switches 
—new and many sizes; carload C. I. drop bases; lead pipe, lead sheet, 
acid proof pipe fittings, 124 bars screw stock varying thicknesses and 
lengths, white absorbent tissue process from cotton, rotary convertor, 
colors and dyes—large anneal copper with high silver content in rolls. 
J. H. Williams’ wrenches variety, lacquers—several hundred gallons 
in assorted colors; and soft in assorted sizes. 


equipment for sale 


ANNUNCIATORS, baskets, beaders, beamers, bearings, belt stretchers, 
blowers, boilers, braiders, bronze runners, cans, cards, woolen; car 
loaders, chain, chairs, chamfer, clocks, time recorders; clock sys- 
tems, colors and dyes, compressors, condulets, convertors, conveyors, 
cookers, cooking utensils, doublers, draftsman’s table, drop ham- 
mers, drops, board; drums, drying racks, dyes, engines, evaporators, 
extractors or percolators, fans, filtering carbon, folders, forming rolls, 
frames, furnaces, gears, generators, grinders, grindstones, grinding 
wheels, guiders, headers, lamp shades, lathes, lifters, looms, De Laski 
circular; machines, automatic; machines, calculating; machines, com- 
pressing; machines, dieing; machines, drilling; machines, filing; ma- 
chines, filling; machines, folding; machines, knitting; machines, mer- 
cerizing; machines, milling; machines, pipe-cutting and threading; ma- 
chines, pleating down; machines, riveting] machines, screw; machines, 
threading; machines, tongue and groove; machines, washing; mercerizer 
equipment; millers, mixers, mills, mills rubber; mixing rolls, motors, 
oil circuits; oven drawers, paints and lacquers; panels, planers, plung- 
ers, pointers, presses, profilers, pulley drives, pumps, reamers, receivers, 
rheostats, safe cabinets, saws, scales, screens, seamers, shapers, shears, 
spindles, spinning mules, steam tables, steam warmers, stitcher, 192 
monitor corner box switches, tables, tanks, toilet equipment, trucks, 
ash can; tube closers; wire, wire screw and yarders. 


for sale or rent 


FOR RENT. In Hartford, Connecticut, units of 5,000 to 16,000 
sq. ft. in fully sprinklered modern building suitable for light or 
heavy manufacturing. Elevator, heat, watchman service included in 
rental. New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad siding avail- 
able. Out of flood area. Will rent at reasonable rates. For particulars 
apply to Billings and Spencer Company, Nelson Smith, 75 Pearl 
Street, Hartford, or your own broker. 


FOR SALE. 1 American Fairhurst Air Compressor size 81%” x 8” 
belt driven with unloader—price $175.00. Also 1 Model E National 
Metal Edge Box Staying Machine $150.00. S. E. 96. 


FACTORY SPACE AND LAND FOR SALE. In a recent consolida- 
tion of plant activities a large Connecticut company now offers for 
sale in New Britain, Connecticut, 5 acres of land with 100,000 
sq. ft. of floor space and several buildings. The plant has a railroad 
siding and elevator equipment in the storage and shipping building. 
There are three foundry buildings as follows: 120 ft. by 205 ft.; 85 
by 165; and the third being 85 ft. by 55 ft. The largest unit is known 
as the Annealing Building, 275 ft. by 85 ft., this being joined by a 
90 ft. by 90 ft. storage and shipping building. There is also a Jarge 
coal and sand storage shed equipped with trestle and coal handling 
hopper, dimensions 180 ft. by 30 ft. Factory and storage space adjoin- 
ing the large foundry of about equal dimensions is split up into the 
following: Core room, miscellaneous shop, electric charging room, hard 
rolling department, storage room, sand blast room, engine house and 
control room, boiler room—all being joined by an office. Other small 
buildings also on the property are a pattern storage shop, 45 x 30, 
a garage 40 x 25 and 2 other buildings which may be used for stor- 


Section 


age. There is also plenty of yard space for outside storage. All of the 
larger buildings are of the Monarch type construction. Blueprints 
and further details will be sent on request. The company also has an 
excellent parcel of real estate for sale covering approximately 17 acres 
with railroad siding in the city of Bridgeport. For further information 
on either of these properties address S. E. 93. 


FOR SALE. One Elliott Addressing Machine in good condition, For 
further particulars and price, Address §. E. 95. 


FOR SALE. Growing textile business. An opportunity now exists to 
invest several hundred thousand dollars in an old and well established 
Connecticut textile company together with services. The company has 
been paying full dividends for many years. Present head of the com- 
pany would like to retire, after the party making the purchase has 
become familiar with all phases of the business. Address Investment 
Opportunity No, 10, Conrecticut INpustrRy. 


employment 


SALES EXECUTIVE. Exceptional man of ability, integrity and per- 
sonality who has had broad experience as salesman and sales manager 
in the special office machine field, electrical, tools and furniture and 
who has been a merchandise consultant on his own, desires connection 
as sales executive in a progressive manufacturing concern in New Eng- 
land. Complete details and interview arranged by writing P. W. 352. 


YOUNG MAN—MECHANICALLY INCLINED. Young man with 
two years’ High School experience who has served a term of 3 years 
with the United States Army, and who is mechanically inclined, de- 
sires opportunity of entering an industrial organization in any capacity 


where he will ultimately be given a chance to prove his abilities. 
Address P. W. 359. 

YOUNG TECHNICAL MAN. High School graduate with one year 
of college training as well as being a graduate of special courses in 
mathematics, physics, electricity, and who has been a technician for 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, and an instructor 
in a CCC camp, and as a researcher for the State Planning Board, 
desires to make connection with manufacturer, preferably in a re- 
search capacity. Also would like time and cost study work, or would 
consider opportunity as mechanical apprentice. Address P. W. 360. 


MANUFACTURING EXECUTIVE. Having 15 years’ experience 
as office manager in charge of all accounting, costs, credits, collec- 
tions, purchasing and all other details pertaining to office management, 
desires a position in a similar capacity with a medium sized corpo- 
ration. Has been secretary, treasurer, and director of the corpora- 
tions worked for. After a reasonable time, would consider a financial 
interest in the concern if agreeable. Married and owns home but would 
consider locating anywhere in New England. Details as to references, 
etc., can be had by arranging interview through P. W. 361. 


PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT EXECUTIVE. Man of broad 
training in the manufacturing field, who for many years was assist- 
ant in charge of production for one of the nation’s largest automo- 
bile companies, and who is thoroughly familiar with modern shop 
practice, tooling, equipment, time study, process engineering and the 
results in production methods on a large or small scale, desires the 
opportunity of serving in a management or advisory capacity in a 
Connecticut or New England manufacturing establishment. For fur- 
ther details of his accomplishments and interview address P. W. 362. 
TREASURER AND OFFICE MANAGER. Man who was for 11 
years treasurer and office manager of large Connecticut manufactur- 
ing organization and for 20 years before handled credit and collec- 
tions and all other branches of office work, desires connection with 
another Connecticut or New England manufacturer because of changes 
in management. References and interview arranged by calling P. W. 364. 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY. Young woman, high school and secre- 
tarial college graduate, desires connection with industrial concern. 
Possesses initiative, ability and poise. Twelve years’ experience, nine of 
which were with a nationally known manufacturer, and three in State 
nutrition work. Excellent references. Address P. W. 365. 


SALES MANAGER AND PURCHASING AGENT. Man with broad 
experience as salesman, purchasing agent and sales manager seeks con- 
nection with Connecticut or New England manufacturer or distrib- 
utor where his abilities may be used to the best advantage of his em- 
ployer and himself. Candidate has just severed his connection with a 
Connecticut manufacturer whom he has served for the past nine years. 
Candidate has pleasing personality and gets along well with his asso- 
ciates. References—all former employers whose names will be furnished 
upon interview. Address P. W. 366. 
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SYMBOL OF PROFITS THAT HAVE NEVER FAILED 


This is American Mutual’s 
fiftieth year of serving American in- 
dustry—the oldest American liability 
insurance company. 

Fifty thousand business ex- 
ecutives have experienced the service 
American Mutual offers its workmen’s 
compensation insurance policyholders 
—and the three profits this service has 
earned for them. 

The total of annual dividend 
payments to policyholders—unfail- 
ingly 20% or more—has now passed 
fifty millions of dollars uninterrupted 
for fifty years. 

So the number “50”, standing, as 
it does, for the strength to exist 
and grow through good times 


and bad, the faith of so many of 


Fiftieth Anniversary 


2ge7 * 1937 


AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE CO. 


America’s business leaders, and the 
company’s sound financial manage- 
ment . . . is your best assurance that 
our three profits-to-policyholders will 
These 


continue through the future. 


profits are from 


SAFETY-ENGINEERING that reduces the 
number and severity of accidents, 
indirect losses 


eliminates (uninsur- 


able), lowers insurance costs. 


MEDICAL REHABILITATION. Familiar 
with industrial working requirements, 
our doctors often restore to their jobs 
men whom it would be expensive and 
difficult to replace. 
CASH DIVIDEND. American Mu- 
tual’s dividend to all policyholders 


has always been 20% or more. 


Powdrell & Alexander, Inc. of Dan- 
ielson, Conn., have saved $21,061.39 
in seven years through American Mu- 
tual dividends on workmen’s compen- 


sation insurance. 


A booklet describes ‘““How Twelve 
Companies Saved More Than A Mil- 


lion Dollars.” Write us for your copy. 


Admitted Assets: $29,786,487.87. 
Liabilities: $24,777 ,652.84 
Surplus to Policyholders: 


$5,008 ,835.03 
As of Dec. 31, 1936 


Se 2 ® 
Savings on burglary, public liability and other 
casualty lines have always been 20% or more 
each year—even greater savings on fire insur- 
ance, written by our associate, Allied Ameri- 


can Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 


i An American Mutual Policy . . 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR THREE PROFITS 


Home Office: 142 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. 


BRANCHES IN 53 OF THE COUNTRY’S PRINCIPAL CITIES, INCLUDING: BRIDGEPORT, CONN., 


NEWFIELD BUILDING, 


1188 MAIN STREET — HARTFORD, CONN., 12 HAYNES STREET 





IS NO BETTER 


yn? THAN THE USE 


YOU MAKE OF IT: 


Are YOU making full use of out-of-town telephone service for 
(1) Answering inquiries . . . (2) Increasing sales . . . (3) Collecting 
past-due accounts . . . (4) Maintaining drive in sales campaigns... 
(5) Eliminating lost-time in selling . . . (6) Reviving and covering 
inactive accounts . . . (7) Introducing new products? 


Our experienced representatives have a background of thousands of_ , 

successful case histories showing that the systematic use of the a 
telephone builds better business. Their experience and counsel USE YOUR 
are yours for the asking . . . without obligation, of course. Just | TELEPHONE 
telephone..your business office and: ask for our toll representative. MORE OFTEN 


THE SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE COMPANY 


t 


at THE SIGN of 


Printers and e Bookbinders 


the STONE BOOK 


Have you purchased your copy of 
PROCLAMATIONS 


of His Excellency WILBUR L. CROSS 


Se VERT Isin Gs ae GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT 


eae) t © ENGRAVINIG . ‘ <4 
which we recently printed for THE 
PROSPECT PRESS, publishers, of Hart- 
ford? 


The Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co. 
85 Trumbull Street Hartford, Conn. 


A 


Tue Case, Lockwood-& Brarnarp Co. 
HarTFoRD [1937] ConNECTICUT 








